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FOREWORD. 


“To train a band of efficient medical women 
to carry skilled srrgical and medical relief to 
the women of India who are in purdah in the 
Zenanas and in so doing to help the people of 
India to become a stronger race.” This has 
been one of the objects during a period of 
25 years of a life spent in the Province of 
Bengal — surely one Avorthy of remembrance! 

On the occasion of the departure from India 
of Lieut.-Col. V. B. Oreen-Arniytage, I.M.B., 
this collection of his “ Selected Addresses ” is 
being published by some of the medical women 
in India as a token of their esteem for, and 
appreciation of, a great teacher and a I 03 MI 
friend. 
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An Addiress on Obstetrics and Gynaecolo^ 
in the days of the Patriarchs. 


My particular reason for thinking that the subject on 
which I am about to address you might be of interest to you 
arose recently when 1 was delving in the Bible for anthropo- 
logical evidence of endocrine influ(?nce, such as might bear 
upon the matter of the “ hirsute man of action ” and “ the 
smooth man of thought," and whereas I might have 
mentioni'd Nimrod, (loliath, Samson, Judith, or Jezebel, 
each of them respectively illustrative of hyper-adrenalism, 
hyper-pit uiiarism, and hyper-thyroidisni, I chosen rather to 
quote the birth of Esau and Jacob wliich, from an Aiiglo- 
Saxon point of view, camiot fail to be of interest to those of 
us who dwell in the Delta of the Ganges. 

In my search it occurred to me that it might l‘)e of more 
than ordinary int(irest to observe*, from an expert point of 
view, the references in the llabbinical writings to Gynse- 
colog\ and Obstetrics, and to this end 1 lune us(*d the 
Moffat Translation, the Ihwisod Version, and tlie Douay 
A ut horis(^d Translation . 

1 do not intend to stray far outside the path of my 
titb^, but perhaps it may entertain those of you^who follow 
work al th(^ Tropical School of Medicine to study that 
wonderful description of bacillary dysentery in the Second 
Book of Chronich's, Ch. 21, v. 15 and 19, and then to 
on to the picture of the oncoming of the Monsoon in the 
First Book of Kings, Ch. 18, v. 43-45. 

Sterility. 

Throughout the Old and New Testaments tlmre are 
multiple references bearing on the psychological importance 
of the possession of children, for children are »-egarded as 
Divine gifts, i}idc Gen. Ch. 4, v. 1 ; and Ch. 33, v. 5 ; and 
Ps. 127, v. 3. 

This is a natural conclusion in a developing country 
where more hands meant better crops, and especially in the 


* Bead befoze the Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal. 
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Cfi^^se of weak tribes, in which man-power was much needed 
for continual wars. 

It is not surprisiuf^, therefore, that barrenness is looked 
upon as a reproach, thus, Sarah was despised by Hagar, 
her 'handmaid, in Gen. Ch. 16, v. 4, for Sarah^was 
primarily sterile and only later conceived after a long period 
of amenorrhoea, vide Gen. Ch. 18, v.. 11. 

Again, Eachael in Gen. Ch. 30, v. 1, through envy of 
Leah, cried “ give me a child or else I die ” ; and in 
1 Sam. Ch. 1, v. 6, we find Hannah's rival taunting her 
because the Lord “ hath shut up her womb.'’ In St. Luke, 
Ch. 1, V. 25, it says that “ Elizabeth rejoiced when the 
Lord took away her reproach among men^”; and again in 
St. John, Ch. 16, v. 21, our Lord refers to “ the joy of a 
woman at the birth of a man child into the vorld.” 

It is of coijsideralde interest to find such classical 
examples ot elderly primiparse and note that presumably in 
those times these childreii Avere born without trouble to 
either mother or child ; A\hereas to-day circumstances and 
experience so frequ(*]jtly indicate Cjus»ir(‘an section for such 
c.isos. The elderly ])ri imp ira* mentioned arc* Sarah (Gen. 
Ch. 21, V. 2), who bore Isaac ; MaiiOali’s wite ^Judges 13, 
\. 24), w^ho bore Samson ; Hannah (1 Sam. Ch. 1, v. 20), 
who bore Samuel; tin* Shulafiiite woman fl I Kings, Ch. 
t, V. 17) ; and Elizab^dh (St. Luk<‘, Ch. 1, a . 36), A^llO bore 
fohn, and in Avhom “ quiclnming ” at about tin 2()th week is 
first mentioned. 

In connexion Avith sterility it may here not he out of 
place to enquire how it is that Jcavs, despite all persecu- 
tion, are noAv, as then, the most prolific people in the world. 
From a Biblical point of vieA\ lher<' would apjiear to be two 
reasons, which in those days were empirical, b»ised on 
minute observations of tin* priests, hut to-day are prov^dd 
to have a scientific explanation. 

The first reason is in the diet. This consisted of 
substances ^perfect in A. B. C. T). and E. vitamins, for 
instance, read David's entertainment (11 Sam., Ch. 17, 
V. 28) of “ Avlieat, barley and meal, and parched corn, beans 
and lentils and olives, honey and butter, and sheep and 
ch<^e&e of kine and that of Solomon in 1 Kings, Ch. 4, 
v. 22, which is much the same, included “ fatted fowl and 
fatted oxen.” 
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It is not uecossary to refer to tlio countless enumeration' 
of fruits and vegetables including cucumbers, melons, leeks,* 
onions, and garlic, though as a sidelight it is perhaps 
interesting, hi view of the modern sugar fomentation, that 
“ a lump of figs ” was pregijribed by Isaiah as “ a plaster ” 
for He?ekiah’s boil (11 Kings, Ch. 20, v. 7). 

From the above diet it would therefore seem tiiat the 
work of Mellanby, McCarrison, Pliinmor, and Marshall in 
Great Britain, and Dickinson in America, on the effects of 
food on reproduction and health were empirically anticipa- 
ted by the patriarchs ; and that the maxim “ the vitamins 
tyre to the endocrines what the endoerines arc to the 
economy,” was instinctively realized by the Jevish people. 
One must, however, admit from the story of Eachael and 
Leah that superstition, or medicinal proj)erties ap])arently 
attached to mandrakes (lovc-a])ples in Moffat), for in Gon. 
Ch. 30, V. 14, it is written “ Reuben going out at the time 
of the wheat harvest found mandrakes which he brought to 
his mother Leah, ard Rachael said : ‘Give me part of thy 
son’s mandrakes’, and Jacob slept wuth L(‘ah that night and 
she conceived and lat(*r also “ Rachael conceh’ed.” — 
Mandrake is Mandragora Autumnalis (Solanaceee), and is 
an antispasmodic. 

The second reason for the multiplication of the people 
of Israel is to be found in tlu'^Book of Le\iticu^, in which 
those rules for coitus are laid down which are of such 
extreme interest in view’ of thi) recent w oHi of Wilfred yhaw% 
Novak, and others on ovulation ; for it has been proved that 
ovulation does not occur until th(‘ 13th to the 17th day of 
the menstrual cycle, counting* the cycle as lieginning on the 
first day of the period. Now’ coitus is forbidden to orthodox 
Jew’s before eight days after the la'^t day of the period,, tlnft 
is, coitus is not permitt(‘d until approximately the time ot 
ovulation. 

Moreover, with reference to\he above rules as regard* 
coitus, and menstruation, it is a remarkable fact that the 
' orthodox Jewish woman is almost immune to cancer of \he 
cervix uteri.* Is this immunity the result of circjimcision 
and therefore of* greater cleanliness, or is it because their 
code permits no extraneous organisms to enter the vagina 
during .the firs£ eight days after the menstrual period — 
that is, during a time w’hen the vagina is alkaline and its 
resistance to infection therefore least : for w’e now know’ that 
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'the acid protective flora of the vagina and cervix are not 
^normally actively present until the seventh or eighth day 
.following menstruation. 

May one not therefore suggest that the ultramicrcT- 
scopic organism of Gye and Barnard or the “ individual 
potential virus is neutralized in the orthodox Je\7ess by 
these rales for coitus laid down in the Mosaic Laws ; for, 
one would expect in a community in which large families 
are the rule rather then the exception, that cancer of the 
cervix uteri would be particularly common. 

Moreover, in a people bound by such laws of cleanliness, 
it is not surprising to find that there are very strict 
prophylactic rules for prevention of infection in women ; for 
instance, in Lev. Ch. 15, it is laid down that “ the man that 
hath an issue of seed shall be unclean and then shall he be 
judged subject to this evil when a filthy humour at every 
moment cleavetb to his flesh and ga there th there. If he 
who suffereth this disease be healed, he shall number seven 
days after his cleansing and having washed his clothes and 
all his body in living water ha shall be clean.” It is 
probabfo that this is the first mention of venereal infection 
in the Bible. 


Labour. 

Considering the family character of the Biblical 
narrative, it is perhaps surprising that there are not more 
accounts of abnormal parturition. A possible explanation 
of this f«ct may be that, Avith a healthy population and 
healthy diet, difficult labour did not occur very often. 
There are, however, references to traumatic miscarriage 
and abortion in Ex. Ch. 21, v. 22, and Num. Ch. 12, v. 12. 

Labour was in the hands of midwives probably of the 
Sarah Gamp or Sago Femme type, who did little beyond 
ironing the vagina and giving kindly advice ; though it is 
obvious from the reference (Job. Ch. 26, v. 13) “ his obst^ric 
hand brought forth the winding serpent,” that operative 
midwifor}^, probably version, was practised. ' 

In Ex. Ch. 1, V. 15, it is written “'’and the King of 
Egypt spoke to the midwives of the Hebrews, commanding 
them that, when they attended the Hebrew women and 
saw them on the birth-stool they were to kill the child if 
a male and let it live if a girl ”; and Avhen they did not 
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obey him they answered the King’s enquiry by saying, 

“ because the Hebrew women are not like the Egyptian* 
women, they^are brisk creatures and delivered before ever, 
a* midwife reaches them.” The Kevised Version translates 
this, passage “ the Hebrew women are skilful in llie office 
of a mklwife and are delivered before we come to Ihenr.” 
— the “ B.B.A.” (born before arrival) of the«nodern s4:udent. 

It is, however, pleasing to recognize lhat then, as now, 
a good midwife was treasured and llourisluid exceedingly, 
for one reads “ God dealt well with the midwives and built 
them houses.” 

* The meaning of the “ birth-stool ” is of int(‘rest, for it 
would seem that postural treatment of labour cases was 
regularly practised*l)y the Ancients. IndiHul, tin/ squatting 
l)Osition is that used to-day in the East for a hard labour, 
and there is no doubt of its efficacy as I have myself 
noted in occipito posterior cases. The purchase given to 
the patient by her arms round her knees in the squatting 
position jjromptes flexion, rotation, and descent of the head, 
and thi» presuinably is the meaning of G(‘n. Ch. 8J[), v. 3, 
“ go in unto her that slu^ may bear upon mv knees,” and 
Job Ch. 3, V. 12, “ why naM'ivecl upon the knees.” For 
then, as now, among many ))rimilive peo))lo thi^ travailing 
mother was placed either squat ting bet ween the knees of the 
midwife, or in a kneeling i)osittoji biauling over her thighs. 

The birth-stool, or Kreisstuhl, as tlii^ Germans call it, 
can be setai in Prance and G(?rmany to-day, jusit, as it can 
be seen in parts of India, Japan and China, and it (;eAainly 
has inechanical if not a?sthetic advantages. 

• In a work published in 1()37 called ” The Expert? 
Midwife” by James JIueff, we liave an exposition •of th« 
use of this stool, which is of historical interest. “ Let* the 
stoole be made com|^assewise, under-propped with four ft^et, 
the stay of it behind bending backward, hollow in the inids^ 
covered with a blacki^ cloth underneath, hanging downe to 
, the ground; by that means the labouring woman may- be 
covered, and.tlie other women sometimes apply their hands 
in any place, necessity require. Let the s*toole be 
furnished and covered with many cloths and clouts at the 
back and other ^arts, that the labouring woman receive no 
hurt of* the infant anywhere, strongly kicking striving 
because of the pains, stirrings and motions of the mother. 
After the labouring woman be placed in her chairo about 
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‘to be delivered, the midwife shall place one woman behind 
,her back which may gently hold the labouring woman, 
taking her by both the arms, and if need Jbe, the pains 
waxing grievous may stroke and presse downe the wombe, 
and may somewhat drive and depress the infant downwards. 
But let her place other two by her sides which may both, 
with 'good words, encourage and comfort the labouring 
woman, and also be ready to help^and put to their Tiand at 
any time. This being done, let the midwife herself sit 
stooping forward before the labouring Avoman and let her 
anoint her own hands and the womb of the labouring woman 
with oile of lillies of sweet almonds and the grease of a heii 
mingled and tempered together. For to do this doth profit 
and help them very much Avhich are gross and fat ar d them 
whose secret parls are strict and narrow* and likewise them 
who have the mouth of the matrix dry, and such women 
as are in labour with thtar first child.” From this descrip- 
tion we may picture the use of the birth-stool in the days 
of Moses. 

The first record of a midwife attendance i*»in Gen. 
Ch. 88f V. 27, and is of groat interest, for it represents 
classical treatmeJit, and is the first published case of 
spontaneous evolution with live uniovular twins and 
ruptured amniotic sac, or sacs, which, according to 
Whitridge Williams, is Aer^j rans only 44 cases being on 
record. It is interesting to note that Viardel in the ITth 
Century first observed this and stated that, Avhen tAvins 
were of th'fe same S(!X they AAer<‘ usually iuiclosed in a single 
amnion,' wboroas tAvins of diffenait soxes Avere separated 
by a partition avuU ; ho expressed the belief that ProAudence 
took this means of guarding tlndr morals in ntero ! 

The passage in lh<‘ Jiible, referred to above, runs: 
“ Thainar appeared to have a big belly, and when she was 
ready to be brought to l^od there appeared lAvins in her 
.voinb, and, in the Aery delivery of the infants, one put 
fortli a hand Avhereon the midwife tied a scarlet 
thread, siying this sljall come forth the first, but he, 
drawiiig, back his hiuul, the other came forth, and the 
woinaji said Avliy is the partition divided for thee, and 
therefore called his name Pharos, afterAvards his brother 
came out on Avhose hand was the scarlet thread, and she 
called his name Zara.” Tliis case is of additional interest 
for it might ap])oar from another interpretation of the text 
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that this is the first recorded casd of complete rupture of’ 
the perineum, and ns there is no furtlier mention of Thamar,. 
it is probable she died of puerperal sepsis. 

1’here is only one other refer<mce to twin labour and 
it gives one food for thought. It is in Gen. Ch. 25, v. 21- 
26, “ afid Isaac besought the Lord for his wife because she 
was barren, and He Inward him and inadetEebticcn «td con- 
ceive, and the children# struggled in her womb and she 
said : “ If it Avere to be so Avith nn^ what need is there to 
conceive.” The meaning of this is, <bat miscarriage or 
prei«atur<^ lal)our tbroatenod, for obvijusly it Avas 
n^cognized that tumultuous movements of tie; foetus AA^ith 
or Avithout a “ big belly " frequently antieipaltsl premature 
labour or death o^ the foetus. “ And slu^ went to consult 
the Lord and Avhen her time Avas come to be delivered, 
behold tAAuns Avere in her Avomb, In* that e:ime forth first 
Avas red and hairy like a garment and bis nam>^ Avas called 
Esau, and irnmodiatoly the other coming forth held his 
brother's foot in his hand and thend'ore he Avas called 
Jacob. • One-may ihortifore presume from this that the 
children Avere^ uniovular tAvins, someAvhat ])rematirre, and 
not of great size seeing that Kebecca Avas a primipara and 
had been married sonu.* time. 

I have often wondered if Esau wois a freak of atavism, 
but in the light of modern eiidocrinology, I am inclined 
to think that here Ave have the first traditional examples 
of hyper- and hypo-adrenalism ; for \vu read that ” Esau 
became a mighty hunter and a man of the fielJ,” whereas 
” Jacob wois a smooth man and dwelt in tents.” Avlmt in the 
East? to-day w^onld be called a Babu. 

In 11 Kings, Ch. Ifi, v. 3, it is obAious that uterine 
inertia was recognized as of grave omen to the AA^orngn in 
labour for one reads : ” This day is a day of tiibulation^md 
of rebuke, the children are come to the birtli and the Avomau 
in travail had not strength and again in Jer. Ch. v. 11^, 
” she hath borne seven, is become w^’cak and her soul hath 
fainted aw^ay.” 

In Gen. Ch. 35, a^ 16, we ha Am the tragic aacount of 
the death of Eacfiael. “ And Jacob moved on in the spring- 
time, and Avas, still some distance from Epbrath AAhen 
Rachael felt the pains of childbirth, she had hard labour, 
but in the midst of her hard labour, the midAAufe said unto 
her: “ Fear not, you are going to have another son,” and 
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"when her soul was departing for pain, and death was now 
,.at hand, she called the name of her son Bcnoni — the son of 
my pain.” One wonders much what her death was due to, 
for assuredly it must have been a bitter blow to Jacob afte^r 
his long wait for Bachael. It is, I think, obvious that. the 
pi;i:isentation was normal, but the fact that labour oame on 
Avhile- tjiey were, “ on trc^k,” suggests prematurity, for tlie 
“chosen people” do not < ravel ^ during the lenth lunar 
month. Possibly idacenta prsevia, morbus cordis, or 
toxflomia of pregnancy caused the unexpect(?d onset of 
labour ; l)ut if eclaniplic convulsions had occurred .thej^ 
would liave been iiKuitioned. It is not iniprol)abli> that ^ 
fibroid tumour of tiio uterus with pregnancy may havt* been 
the cause, for in (hai. Ch. Bl, v. Bf), the text suggests that 
llachaol suffered from oldstanding dysmonorrhoea and 
menorrhagia ; for Ilacha(‘l statics “ let not my lord be angry 
with mo that I cannot- rise up before him, bi^cause it- has 
now ha])])en<^d to me according to the custom of women.” 

In 1 Samu(‘l, Ch. 4, v. 10, tlum^ is a wonderful clinical 
picture of precipitate lal>our, associated with car(fis\c shock 
and fatul syiiocojie, the result of sudden emjdying of a big 
uterus ; “ And the wife of Pliinehas was big with child, and 
near her time, and h(niring the news that the Ark of God 
Avas taken and her father-in-hiAv and her husband were dead, 
she boAV(‘d hers(‘lE and fell jn lal>oui’, for h(‘r pains came 
upon her on a siuhhm, and Avhen she Avas on the point of 
death they that stood about her said to h(‘r ‘fear not, for 
thou Inist borne a son,’ but she ansAvered them not nor gave 
heed to them.” This Avond(Tfully grajihic dt^scription 
cannot, fail to apiawil to any or)stetrician Avho has seen a* case 
of e^ardiac shock, colossal post'iiartum hauriorrhage, or acute 
inversion of tlie uterus. 

Jhero is a curiously sinister and graphic description in 
Nuin. Ch. A'. 21, Avhicli can bo interpreted in various 
ways, but I think the probabilities are in favour of gon<Tal 
peritonitis, or acute li vdramnios, for it is Avritten, “ if thou 
liastt gone aside from tliy husband and art defiled, the Lord 
make thee accursed and an example for all among 
His people. May He make thy thigh to rot, and may thy 
belly SAvell and burst, asundc^r. Let. the cursed waters enter 
into they belly, and may thy Avomb SAvell.’* 

In Job Ch. 38, v. 8, we find a picturesque description 
ol sudden rupture of the membranes, which will remind 
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many students of their days on the district. The passage 
runs, “ who shut up the sea with Joors when it broke forth 
as issuing out of the womb.” 

• * Finally, -il is interesting to note that there are 
no references to the pangs of childbirth being pleasurable, 
or easy. Among other quotations we have that of Gen. 
Ch. 3, V. 16, “ I will make childbirth a sore pain for you, 
you shall have pangs in bearing, yet you shall crave to have 
your husband and he shall master you.” 

Women of Great Britain have to thank Queen Victoria 
wbp was the first to popularize the use of ansesthetics during 
.childbirth and it cannot fail to be a matter of pride that the 
original chemicnl discoverer of chloroform (though it was 
first used by Sir James Simpson) was a member of this 
learned Society afid lived here. I refer, of course, to David 
Waldie whose honoured bust is in your Hall. 

PUERPTSKIUM. 

It is curious to note that beyond the immediate death 
of Rachael, and the wife of Phinehas, and presumably 
Tlnnmir, thete are no references to anything that would 
indicate puerperal sepsis, although, as I have previously 
pointed out, the “ obstetric hand ” of Job Ch. 26, v. 13, 
would appear to suggest recognition of operative or mani- 
pulative midwifery. 

Perhaps it was of such that it is written in Ecclesias- 
ticus “ Honour the physician for the need thou hast of him, 
for the Most High hath created him. The skill of the 
physician shall lift up his head, ajid in the ^ight.of great 
men ho shall be praised.” It is not impossiblo, however, 
that the son of b'irach inhered the meddlesome midwife 
when he wTote the bathos, “ He that sinneth in the sight 
of his Maker shall fall into the hands of the physician.” 
But all the same, worthy or unworthy, a physicfan w^as 
entitled to his expenses or fees ! xiide Ex. Ch. 21, v. 19. 

In the case of a male birth the puerperium lasted 33 
days and coitus w^as forbidden before that date. In the case 
of a female child 66 days had to elapse before purifteation 
or coitus.* No adequate explanation for this differentiation 
can be put forward. 

Gynaecology. 

There are not many references to Gynaecology, though 
there *are very exact rules, regulations, and medico-legal 
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enactments as regard^ rape, incest, consanguineous 
marriages and prostitution. One of the earliest and most 
characteristic stories of rape is in Gen. Ch. 34, with its 
tragically amusing sequel in verse 25, for this is the first 
reference to minor clinical surgery in the Bible : “ The men 
of Shechem had consented tu be circumcised in order’ to 
legpJise the marriage of their chief to Dinah, whtm he 
greatly loving Ind ravished”: and it is written.” The 
circumcision was done ur all the men, and behold the third 
day when the pain of the wound was greatest, the sons of 
Jacob entered boldlj^ into the city and slew them.” 

Apart from the tragic side of the vengeance, {liis^ 
incident is of great gynaecological and sociological import- 
ance, for it creates a new point of view as regards women 
in ancient times. Throughout the world up till then, the 
neolithic idea of women, as so much property, existed ; and 
compensation for injury to such property was all that was 
demanded. Hero, however, we find that the idea of purity 
has ontirod the Hebrew mind, and a law is made imposing 
the death penally for infidelity in marriage or for the seduc- 
tion of an amancod girl. Moreover, the penalty of 
marriage 'is created, for a man, seducing an affianced girl, 
is compelled to pay her price and to take her for wife. 
From this we must assume that here we see the dawn of 
emancipation for women, for up till then they were steeped 
in an inferiority complex. 

In the days of the Patriarchs a woman did not exist 
until she was married, and even then we have the instance 
of the wife of Joachim carrying the load of inferiority which 
was hers als a girl, though she was innocent of the charge 
of infidelity made against her. 

The story uf Judith and Holofernes indicates, perhaps* 
the degree of emancipation reached ; and for those who are 
students of Schopenhauer, Otto Weiniger, or Ludovici, it 
will not come as a surprise that 2500 years ago there was 
sho wn for women a great contempt as well as a great respect. 
We find Ecclesiasticus urging ” man not to be jealous of 
his wiie but to keep his soul from her.” ” Ha is to beware 
of a woman who sings, he is to turn away hjs eyes from a 
beautiful woman, because beauty is a snare. He is not to 
look upon another man’s wife. He is to fear wine and 
woman, for a woman is either a reward or a punish- 
ment.” 
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The sin of Onan (Gen. Ch. 88, v. 10) would appear 
to foreshadow one of the i)resent modes of birth control 
and to indicate “ withdrawal.” There is nothing in any 
•6f the texts io suggest that masturbation is inferred. It is' 
obvious that such a method was considered an abomination, 
ail’d w^is looked upon as unhealthy — as indeed it is for both 
parties. Moreovi^r, U]) to the present day this and all such 
rmdhcxls are taboo among orthodox Jews, wherefore they 
inultijily. 

Lastly, thon^ is the well-known incident in St. Mark, 
Ch., 5, V. 25, which is so invariably quoted by Christian 
Scientists : “ And a woman who was under an issue of blood 
Twelve years, and had suffered many things from many 
physicians, and had si>ent all that she had, and was nothing 
the bettor but rallu^r tin*, worse, wlam she lieard of Jesus, 
?-ame in the crowd behind Him and touched His garment, 
for she said : ‘If I shall touch l)ut His garment I shall bo 
whole.’ And forthwith the fountjun of Inu* blood was 
dried up and she hdt in h(u* body that slie was healed of 
the evih And He said to hvv ‘ Dauglih r, thy faith hath 
made Iheo whuh‘, go in p<‘ace and b(‘ tliou whole of thy 
lisease’.” 

” Well ordered words ar<i as tlie Jioiieyconib, 
sweet to the soul, and health to the bones, 
and good instruction ^>hall give grace.” 


•The Debt of Western Medicine to Ancient 

India. 


I think not many of you know, unless perhaps you have 
read Yegts Browq’s “Bengal Lancer," that the foundation- 
stone of British influence in India was laid not by fTre and 
the sword, but by that bond of sympathy and understand- 
ing which is associated with medicine, wherever it is 
practised. And so I will remind j'ou that in the year 1645 
Dr. Gabriel Boiighten, Surgeon of the S.S. “ Hopewell, ”» 
was called to Delhi to treat the beautiful daughter of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, when her life had been despaired of. 
Shah Jahan in gratitude asked Boughten to name his own 
reward and he replied that he wished for nothing except 
that his countrymen might be granted a piece of land on 
t,he river in Bengal. This piece of land was at, Hooghly, 
now called Chinsura. On it was built a factory and then 
a fortification, and from this small beginning th6 ^British 
Empire in India arose. 

When Boughten arrived in India the status of medicine 
was at its lowest ebb, incantations, charms and amulets 
having deluged the glories and achievements of the past. 
My object in addressing ypn to-day is to dispel any 
schoolboy ideas you still may have that Aesculapius and 
Hippocrates are the- fathers of modern medicine ; for if any 
of you .care*' to read the original Banskrit translations, you 
will find, -as I luwo fouml, that there was an indigenous 
system of medicine in In<lia of 'the highest order 1,000 yttars 
before Hippocrates, who as you know lived and wrote 
about 4‘00 B. C. 

It is not possible to date the dawn of India civilization 
nor to state where the Aryan race had its birthplace ; but 
from the studies of Philologists, it is certain that the ancient 
Vedas date from at least 3000 B. C., and it is from these 
Vedas that we, through t he mist of Mythology, can discover 
the reality of existence in those days. 

I will not weary you with long Mythfilogical tables, 
but I will remind you of the legend that the great god 
Brahma wrote the Vedas for the guidance of the universe. 


£!xtractB from tho lecture delivered to the Students of Medical College. 



ANCIENT HINDU SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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and the greatest of these was the Atharva Veda, and 
then Brahma, taking compassion on sick and suffering 
man, sought to produce the Ayur Veda, which is a treatise 
•bn the scien^je of life. This Ayur Veda is the foundation-* 
stone of Hindu Medical Science. 

AHer this Brahma created Dhanwantari, the father of 
medicine, to minister to the misery and fliscase of jmankind 
and instruct them in the science of life, and just as sages 
came in laler centuries to Hippocrates, so in those early 
days deputiitions were sent to Dhanwantari for instruction, 
and amongst the greatest of those deputies were Susruta 
tand Charaka. 

The story runs that on their arrival Dhanwantari 
as!v(Hl his pupils on what shall I first lecture ” and they 
answered “ on surgery ” because there wore no diseases 
amongst the gods, and wounds were the first injuries that 
required treatment. 

This reply will, I am sure, interest CliristiMn scientists, 
for diso?ise then, as now amongst them was looked upon by 
the ancients as a. retribution on fallen mankind for its sins. 

The Ayur Veda was divided into eight parts, two treating 
of surgery, five of medicine and one of the elixir of life. 
Susruta, whose books are still existent, based his principles 
of surgery upon the Ayur Veda and added to them his 
own clinical experience. 

Thus began the Golden Age of Hhidu Surgery, and to 
give you some idea of the extent of his knowledge, experience 
and surgical technique, I have asked Mrs. Clark of 
K\irseong, a distinguished* artist, to draw for you a few 
out of the great number of instruments which were used 
by Susruta, and then I shall pass round the same instru- 
ments in their |)resont form as we use them to-day, and 
I think you will then agree that we owe a large jmrgical 
debt to the ancients of India. 

Susruta taught that the foundation of surgery was 
anatomy and made his pupils do dissections. In those 
days there was no Brahmin ban upon touching a corpse, 
for we see in the laws of Manu 1200 B. C. that the code 
states that mere bathing will purify after touching a 
corpse, while to stroke a cow, or gaze at the sun, if the 
moutl^ be sprinkled with water, will remove defilement 
due to the touch of a dead bone.” 
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. To Susruta we owe tke discovery of cataract couching, 
trephining, skin-grafting, rhinoplasty and scarification. 
Prom him wo learn that tliere was quite a precise knowledge 
'‘'T^f midwifery and of the positions occupied by*the baby in' 
utero. Moreover, ])ost-inortem Caesarean section is spoken 
of, and it i j stated thai. the expectant mother must bft kept 
in a h^ppy frame of mind and in placid surroundings. 
Again, lilnbs were* amputated, tumours removed, ruptures 
reduced and patients were cut for stone. There is also 
mention of artificial limbs made of iron, and still more 
remarkable is the fact that rules are laid down for the 
operating room ; for it is written “ that it should be fumi- 
galed with sweet vapours, the surgeon is to keep his hair 
and beard short, his nails clean and wear a clean sweet- 
smelling dress.” It is not certain what* drug was used, 
but directions are given that a patient was to inhale a 
substance called Sammohini before operation. In those 
days the two great Universities of India wore at Benares 
on the Ganges and Taxilla on the Jhelum. 

Having spoken of their surgical skill it is no^^, time 
to sec wljat they knew of medicine, and this we learn 
from the writings of Cliaraka. He flourished about 400 
B. C. and wrote eight books. He describes fevers, leprosy, 
mania, epilepsy and nearly every disease we meet with 
in common practice to-day. The 7th book details 400 
purgatives and their uses. He classifies food and diet 
according to disease.; and tries, like Freudians, to analyse 
the secret of. dreams. Charaka writes of the benefit of 
steam bSths and of stramonium cigarette smoking for 
asthma. The properties of nux vomica were known 
for .paralysis and dyspepsia. 

There^can be no question that toxicology was under- 
• stood, for we read in the story of the invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, that his Greek physicians being 
useless, the Emperor collected around himself the most 
prominent of the Hindu doctors for dealing with snak^ 
bite and tropical diseases. 

There is an interesting chapter on climatology and 
patients are* advised, according to their disease, to sojourn 
m such climates as were suitable for them. The ritual of 
oral cleanliness is looked upon as of the first *importyice; 
and although ‘tooth brushes did not come into Bjirope 
until about 1700 A. D., it is remarkable to read that in 
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the days of Charaka regulations existed for the selectioQ 
of twelve distinct types of tooth brushes and tooth powders. 
Some of these tooth brushes, as they are used to-day, *5 
•am handing* round to you. 

• By now I think I have justified my claim that Western 
medicine owes a considerable debt to Ancient India, .and 
judging by ancient literature there can be no ^question 
that this obligation was appreciated by the West.* 

In those early days you must remember there was 
little writing, and all learning was carried from mouth to 
mouth by the nomadic tribes as they spread Westwards 
•along the great routes to Syria, Palestine and thence to 
Greece. 

In our Bible, for instance in the books of Esther and 
Ezekiel, there is mention of caravan trade with India in 
such articles as “ ivory and ebony, “ cassia and 
calamus,’’ “ broidered work and rich apparel.” Moreover, 
tile receni discoveries of fcJir John Marshall at Taxilla 
(lemon.' traie, that so long ago as 3000 B. C. there was 
considerable intercourse, both in trade and culture, between 
the people dwelling in North-West India and those of 
Babylonia and Egypt. That being so, it is certain that 
tliesc tniders carried with them also a knowledge of things 
medical and surgical : for Ave knOAv that Hippocrates 
came to India to visit the* sages and Ave learn from the 
Avritings of (hilen, Pliny and Dioscorides hoAv greatly 
the medical Avisdom of India Avas appreciated. Indeed, 
tlio term Indi dixunt Avas used by Koman doctors as a 
passAvord denoting excellence. 

If such Avas the greatness of Indian skill and knoAvIedge 
before Christ, AAdiat AA-as the reason of its decay ? History 
tells us that it Avas the ris(^ of pure Brahmanism A/ith the 
desire of the priests to hold all poAvor in their own hands. 
For instances aa^g road that in order to curtail the influence 
cind poAver of the surgeon tliey ruled tliat all Avho took 
food from or Avere touched by a surgeon became unclean 
and they i‘orba.de all shedding of blood. Moreover, in order 
to enhance their own majesty, the priests iiiMOvated the 
treatment of all disease by suggestion, mantras and incan- 
tations, doing all they coulcJ to hinder the progress of 
surger}^ and put back tJie clock of medicine Later again 
Ave have the groAvth of Buddhism, which passed like a 
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flood-stream over Indian keeping the clock of ignorance, 
from a surgical point of view, ticking for hundreds of years, 
fbr the teaching of the Buddha prohibited, the use of a 
inife, and any form of surgery or dissection. On the* 
other hand, we must be fair to the Buddhists, for to tli.om 
India and the whole world owes a great debt from a sa»itary, 
medicqji and veterinary point of view; for we read that so 
long ag(f as 300 B. C. the Buddhists established a System 
of State physicians, one physician being appointed for 
every ten villages on the great roads of India. 

They laid down laws regulating burials, sanitation and 
prohibited adulteration of food. They established botanicah 
gardens for the special supply of herbs and drugs for medical 
use. They built bird and animal sanctuaries, and even 
animal hospitals, with a reverence worthy of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Traces of these animal hospitals can still be seen in 
various jiarts of India, particularly amongst the Jains, and 
then history shows us how all the virtues of wisdom an<l 
learning subsided and were forgot ten in the tide of war which 
swept from one end of India to another with the •(joining 
of the Mpslem conquerors about 700 A. D. apd onwards. 
Brahminism, Buddhism and the fragments of remaining 
knowledge of medicine and surgery were scattered and lost 
in the general turmoil. The conquerors introducing, via 
Moslem hakims, their own system of degenerate medicine, 
Hindu doctors being only’^ Considered as spell-makers. 
And so conditions continued until the coming of Europeans. 
First the Portuguese, then the Dutch, then the French 
and theil the English striving for supremacy. 

Is it surjjrising that the * clock of medicine ahd 
surgery stood still and that these Europeans marvelled 
at ,the lack of the minutest surgical skill among the 
people ‘of India ? But given the benefits of peace and 
encouragement, I think it is extraordinary to observe 
the progress made by Indians during the last 100 years. 
Progress that may again produce great surgical initiative*, 
let us .hope, throughout India. 

In this connection perhaps you will allow me*to remind 
you that if was in this city in the year 1836 that a new 
epoch began, for a Bengali, named Madhu §udan Gupta, 
inspired by the fact that surgery must be based on anatpmy, 
gathered togevher ten students who were willing to risk 
caste excommunication by beginning dissection on the 
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human body. Dr. Gupta’s centenary deserves to bQ 
remembered, for it is interesting to read in the annals of 
Calcutta that so incensed against him and his discipleS 
were the Hindus of Calcutta that the dissecting-room was 
specially built near the site of the present Medical College 
of Calcutta with very thick and high walls, specially 
protected by a strong police guard. Dr. Gupta and •his 
disciples were not only pioneers, but revivalists of a system 
of study first advocated and countenanced by Susruta and 
Brahmin 1000 B.C. 

yerily, in the words of Ecclesiasticus, “ Honour the 
physician for the needs thou hast of him, for the Most 
High has created him.” 



Tropical Diseases in Shakespeare. 


Two years ago I had the honour of spdaking to this 
Society of the medical lore found in the Bible. To-night 
I am hoping to interest you in some aspects of medicine 
pottraj’ed by Shakespeare. 

I expect tha^ most of you are aware that books have 
been written suggesting that the Bard of Avon was lawyer, 
soldier, courtier, gardener or astronomer, and yet such was 
his genius that 1 hope almost to persuade you that he*was 
a doctor. 

In the thirty-six plays mention is found of practically 
all the diseases and drugs known in this time, and in 
Troilus and Cressida, V. i., you w'ill find a long list of such 
ills as the flesh was then heir (o. But quite apart from 
such record, it is astounding to discover the w'onderful 
knowledge of physiology, patholog}^ and psychology to 
which the plays bear witness. Let us acclaim him in his 
owm words : “ How noble in reason, how' infin'ite in faculty, 
in appreliension how' like a god.” 

William Shakespeare was born on 2drd April, 15G4> 
and died on the anniversary of his birth in IGIO, that is, 
tw'elve years before Harvey published to the world his 
momentous discovery of the circulation of the blood. But 
it, should be remembered t hat for thirty years the poet was 
mixing constantly with the keenest brains of the realm, 
both in and out of London on his theatrical tours, and that 
that w'^aS' the glorious Fdizabethan age when merchant 
venturers, fired by the voyage of Hakluyt and “ the new' 
map Avith the augmentation of the Indies ” {I'weljih Night) 
were seeking trade facilities Avith the distant West and East. 

Surely then it needs but little imagination to picture 
the returning Avandorers in the couA'ivial company of 
Shakespeare and his player friends at the Mermaid, 
exchanging their tales of courts, courtesans and countries. 

Tnose Avere the days of the Keriaissance of Medicine 
as of Art, Avhen such famous men as Fallopius, Vesalius, 
Fabricius,' Columbus and Montanus had begun scientific 

* A papc'F rt^ad before the Medical Section of the ABiatie Society ot Bengal 
on 20 th January. 11^30. 
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dissection of the cadaver, and it is by no means improbable* 
that Shakespeare heard of these men, or saw engravings of^ 
their discoveries in some London printing house with which 
be was in close touch throughout his life. Nor, in assessing 
his knowledge of medicine, must it be forgotten that his 
eldest daughter Susannah married Dr. John Hall in 1607, 
and that therefore some of his wealth of clinical observation 
may be*attributed to this close associatiorf with one of the 
profession, although the* greater number of his plays w^ere 
written before that date. 

Ip the thirty-six plays, seven regular physicians are 

g entioned but, be it noted, no surgeon, except it be that 
ick Surgeon in Tweljth Night, wdjo was so intoxicated 
that he could not attend his duties. You will remember the 
lines — 

“ Didst see Dick Surgeon, sot 

“ Oh, he’s drunk Sir Toby, an hour agone, his eyes 
w’ere set at eight in the morning. He’s rogue.” 

At that time, besides phj^sicians licensed to practise 
by the# College of Physicians or Company of Barber 
Surgeons, there w^ere a host of quacks, both mSle and 
female, allowed by Act of Parliaraeni in 154B the liberty to 
practise, ” if they had knowledge and experience of the 
nature of roots, herbs and waters, and of the opei*ation 
of the same.” As instances (^f Ihese, you will remember 
Dr. Pinch in The Comedy of Errors, Friar Laurence in 
Itomeo and Jid/iet, the female water (*asier in TwelflJi Night, 
Helena in All's Well that Ends Well, It is p(7ssibk that 
Shakespeare also put Dr. Caius in The Merry Wives of 
Winflsor in this categor 3 % for when the learned doctor boasts 
of his surgical skill and Uireatens to remove tlje testicles* 
of Sir Hugh Evans for interfering with his love fiffair^, 
he is dubbed “belly si ale,” “a (Vistalian King Urinal” 
and “ Monsieur Mockwater,” though I must say I have a 
liking for that one small meed cfi praise he earns from th^^ 
innkeeper, 

“ Shall I lose my doctor ? No, he gives me the notibns 
and the motions.” 

Diseas*es met with in the Tropics. 

Malaiin. 

In tl^e lowdying and undrained areas of England 
malaria Avas more or less endemic in the days of 
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'Shakespeare, consequeiitly it is not surprising to find 
<in his plays numerous references to this disease. The 
general opinion in those days — ^which held till the dis- 
coveries of Laveran and Boss — was that malalia arose from 
inhaling the miasma of sun-warmed swamps, for in the 
Tempest, II. ii., Caliban says : 

All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall 
And make him by inchmeal a disease ; ” 
and again in Julius Caesar, II. i. 

“ Is Brutus sick, and is it physical to walk 

unbrac’d, and suck up the humours 
Of the dark morning. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night. 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurg’d air. 

To add unto his sickness ; ” 

and in King Lear, II, iv. 

“ infect her beauty 

You fen-sucked fogs, drawn by the powerful sun 
To fall and blast her pride.” 

Further, in Timon of Athens, IV. iii. 

“ O blessed breeding sun, draw from the earth 
Eotten humidity, below thy sisters orb 
Infect the air.” 

The various clinical types of fever are recognised in 
several places. For instance in Henry V, II, i.. Dame 
Quicki'y speaks of Falstaft as 

“ So shaked of a burning quotidian, that it is most 
lamentable to behold.” 

In Richard 11, II. i., we read of the death of John of 
Gaunt 

“ presuming on an ague’s privilege ” 
also in Julius Caesar, I. ii., we have reference to the rigor, 
pallor, and wasting after malaria in the lines 
“ When the fit was on him I did mark 
H|)w he did shake, his coward lips 
Did from their colour fly. 

And that same eye did lose his lustre, I did 

hear him groan. 

And that tongue of his, alas it cried 
Give me some drink, Titinius.” 
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also in II. ii. 

“ Caesar was ne’er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean.” 

In The Tempest, III. ii., the delirium c*f malaria is 
describgd 

“ He is in his fit now, and doth not talk 

after the wisest ” 

and in As You Lihe It, III. ii., there is that beautiful 
metaphor 

“ He seemed to have the quotidian of love upon 

him, he that is so love shak’d.” 

It is interesting to note that in Troilus and Cressida, 
HI. iii., Shakespeare recognised that an attack of ague 
might be precipitated by exposure to the sun — insolation — 
for we have the lines 

“ And danger, like un ague subtly taints 
liv'en then when we sit idly in the sun.” 

Plague. 

There are innumerable allusions to the plague, for 
it must be remembered that in the poet’s day the City 
of London was rarely free from this disease. In the various 
references to the pestilence, it is difficult at times to know 
whether the poet inferred bubonic plague or typhjis, for 
both diseases were equally common and may frustrate 
dia^osis even to-day. For Instance, in Coriolanus, IV. i. 

“ Now’ the red pestilence strike all trades in . 

Borne, their occupations perislr.” 
and in The Tempest, I. ii. 

“ The rod plague rid you tor learning me 

your language ” 

and in Troihis and Cressida, II. i. 

“ A red mufrain on thy jades tricks ” 
and in iii. 

“ He is so plaguoy proud, that the death - 

token cry ‘No recovery.’ ” 
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Whatever the actifal disease, it is obvious that it was 
hen recognised as being very infectious, for in Twelfth 
Night, I. iv., we read 

“ Even so quickly may one catch the plague ” 

.nd in Bichard II, I. hi. 

“.Suppose devouring pestilence hangs in our air. 

And thou*art fljhng to a fresher clime.” 

In this connection it is of great interest that 
Shakespeare should refer to two methods of treatment 
which were as common then as they are in the East 
to-day, for in Coriolanus, 111. i., we read of segregatio*i 
in the case of infectious diseases 

“ Pursue him to his house lest his infection, 

being of catching nature, spread further.” 

wliereas in Romeo and Juliet, V. ii., infected individuals 
are forcibh' interned in their own house 

“ the searchers of ^he towm 

Suspecting that wo both w'ere in a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign. 

Sealed up the doors and would not lot us forth.” 

Finally, while speaking of quarantine, perhaps you 
will allow me to quote Shakespeare’s dear thought of 
England and his appreciation of our island home being 
segregated from the external world, in those lines from 
Richard Hr II. i. 

“ Tilis fortress built by nature for herself, 

Aggiinst infection and the hand of war.” 

Dysefitery. 

There are but few^ allusions to this malady, which, 
considering the many scenes of camps and battle, is perhaps 
remarkable, but there is the following line in Titus 
Andronicus, III. i. 

“ My bowels cannot hide her woes, 

Blit like a drunkard must I vomit them ” 
and in Troilus a^id Cressida, II. ii. 

“ No lady of more softer bowels, more spongy 

to suck in the sense of fear.” 
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I have often wondered why some modern pill vendor, 
or patient Avith chronic constipaTion has not adopted 
Hamlet’s words 

“ For this relief, much thanks.’* 

Anaemia, 

We*liave noted the pallor which the poet associated 
with n^laria, but it is obvious that h« had obs*erved 
chlorosis, or secondary a^isemia of Avomen, as a thing quite 
apart, from the same condition in men, for in Ttvelflh Night, 
II. iv., Ave have those beautiful lines 

she never told her love 

But let concealment like a Avorm i’ the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek, she pined in thought 
And, Avitli a*green and 3-elloAV melancholy, 

She sat like patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief ” 

and in Romeo and Juliet, IV. i., the still more beautiful 
lines 

“ The roses in thy lips and cheeks 
Shall tflirn to pal}’’ ashes.” 

Whereas in Henry 1 V, Part 2, IV. iii., Falstaff refers 
to male green sickness in AA^ords which are, I thigk, of 
particular interest to us in Bengal 

” For thin drink doth so overcool their blood, and 
making many fish meals they fell into a kind of 
male green sickness, and then Avben -they, marry 
they get Avenches. They are generally teols and 
coAvards, AA^hich somcf of us should b^, but for 
inflammation.” 

And in Anthony and, Cleopatra, III. i., aa’c read 

“ And Lepidus is troubled Avith the green sickness.” 

Consumption. 

•First AA'e have those lovely lines in A Winter's Tale, 
IV. hi., which are so peculiarly applicable to the zenana 
AA'orld of India 

“ pale primroses 

That di^ unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malatjy 
Most incident to maids.” 
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and then, in Troihts p,nd Cressida, V. iii., the wasting 
of consumption, as possibly complicating syphilis or 
‘‘malaria is described 

“ A whoreson ])tisick, a whoreson rascally ptisick so 
troubles me, and I have such an rheum in mine eyes 
and ache in mine bones, that unless a mqn vere 
cursed, I cannot toll what to think on it 

• t 

again, in J Lover's Comjdaini find a reference ^^hich 
may be construed to mean the foetid breath of the 
consumptive, 

“ Oh, that sad breath his spongy lungs bestowed.” 

Hydrophobia. 

It is ob^ious that this was well known to follow the 
bite of a rabid dog, for in The Comedy of Errors, V. i., 
we have the lines 

•' The venom clamours of a jealous woman, 

Poison more de*»dly than a mad dog’s tooth.” 

Pyorrhoea. 

I expect most of you are aware that I he modern tooth 
brush' came into fashion about 1700. Prior to this little 
care was taken of the teeth exce])t perhaps the occasional 
use of the stick customary in India to-day. It is however 
probable that caries was rare in those days because of 
breast, feeding, a full vitainine diet and the scant use of 
knife and fork, but there can be little doul)t that pyorrhoea 
did exist, ior we have lines in Coriolanvs, II. iii. 

” Bid them Avash their faces and keep their 

teeih clean,” 

and in Juhi4S Caesar, I. ii., Casca says 

” The rabblement uttered such a deal of 

stinking breath.” 

Moreover you will remember in The Merry I^Hves of 
Windsor^ Falstaff speaks of “ kissing comfits,” which 
refers to a custom of taking perfunied cachous to 
sw^eeten the brealh, a habit referred to in Borneo and 
Juliei, I. iv. 

“ Beccufse their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are.” 
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In the epilogue to As You Like It, it would appear 
that halotitis was unpleasantly oommon in Elizabethan, 
days, for Rosalind says 

“ If I w^e a woman I would kiss as many of 

you as had breaths that I defied not.*’ 

Finrfilly, we have those caustic lines in the 1 30th Sonnet 
which Mr. G. B. Shaw observes is such anathepia* to 
womeif, 

“ And in some perfumes is there more delight, 

Than the breath that from my mistress reeks.” 

Syphilis, 

There are so ^many references to this malady under 
various titles, such as ihe French disease,” ‘"the rotten 
disease of the South,” ” the Neapolitan disease,” that I need 
not detail them, except perhaps in the interests of syphilo- 
graphers to say that the most arresting are to be found in 
Hamlet, i., Measure for Measure, I. ii., Henry V, II. ii., 
and Timon of Athens, IV. hi. 

Incontineiice of Urine, 

You are all aware that this is a condition often seen 
in children and prostatic old* men, but perhaps not many 
of you know that Shakespeare mentions the fact — which 
is corroborated by Ben Jonson in his play Everyman in His 
Humour, and is vouched for by the Hon. Robert Boyle — 
that it is proverbial that the music of the bagpips^ has the 
power to produce enuresis'! Here are the lines in The 
Merchant of Venice, IV. i. 

” Some men there are that love not a gaping pig. 

Some that are mad if they behold a cat, 

And others, when the bagpipes sing in the nose 
Cannot contain their urine.” 

15011 Jonson’s lines are 

• 

“ What aUs thy brother? Cannot he hold*hif< 
water at the reading of a ballad 9” 

“ Oh no, a rhyme to him is worse than cheese 

or a bagpipe.” 
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Goitre. 

m 

Shakespeare, living in Stratford, must have seen many 
bases of Derbyshire neck which was doubtless as common 
then as it is in the Darjeeling hill tracts to-day. Therefore 
I am sure these lines in The Tempest, III. iii., will appeal 
to J'OU 

“.Who would believe that those were mountaineers, 
Dewlapp’d like bulls, whose.throats had hanging 
At them wallets of flesh.” 

Pruritus. 

It is obvious that scabies was known and its cause 
understood, for in Borneo and Juliet, I. iv., we have the 
reference 

Not half so big as a round little worm, 

Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid ” 
and again in The Tempest, 11. ii. 

“ Yet a tailor might scratch her where’er she^. 

did itch ” 

and ill Coriolanus, I, i., Marcius says 

” What’s the matter, you licentious rogues, that 
rvbbing the jioor itch of your opinion, make yourselves 
scabs.” 


Diagnosis hy the Appearance of the Uruie, 

This, is probablj^ one of the very oldest methods of 
diagnosif?,’ and as you are aware it still exists in the Past 
amongst Ayurvedics and the followers of the Baghbat. In 
Shakespeare’s time this custom was called ” water casting,” 
arid there are many references to it throughout the plays. 
Perha^ps the best known occurs in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, II. i. 

” These follies shine through you like water in’ a 
urinal, that not an eye that sees you but is a physician 
to comment on your malady.” 

Diet. 

I feel sure that my Hindu and vegetarian friends will 
feel complimented by the lines in Twelfth Night, I. iii. 
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“ I am a great eater of beef, ^nd I believe 

that does harm to my wit ” 
to which Sir^Toby feelingly replies 
“ No question about it ” 

but they should mark w'ell the words of Longaville in 
Love’s Labour Losi, I. i. 

“ Fot paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich ihe ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits.” 

Dn the other hand, in Julius Caesar, 1 . ii.. the folly 
pi asceticism is described as follows : 

“ Let mo have men about me that are fat, 

Sleek headed men and such as sleep o’nights, 

Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 

Such men* are dangerous.” 

In The Comedy of Errors, V. i., there is good advice 
for doctors and students, who as you know, due to hurried 
and ir^regular* meals, are prone to suffer from indigestion 
and duoderuJ ulcer, for it is written 

“ Unquiet meals may give you indigestion.” 
and in Macbeth, III. iv. 

“ Let good digestion wait on appetite, and 

health on both.” 

For those who are romanticists 1 like the words of 

Speed in The Two Gentlemen of Vc 7 'ona, II. i. 

• • 

” Though the chameleon love can feed 'on air I am 
one that am nourished by my victuals, and would fain 
have meat .” 

To show you in India, Shakespeare’s api^reciahon of 
the importance of a clean milk supply, surely there^ is 
nhthing to equal Launcelot’s remark in III. i. of the same 
play 

“ She can^milk, look you, a sweet virtue in 

maid with clean hands.” 

Speaking of public health, it is of more tjiun ordinary 
interest to find that even so long ago as the days of 
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Shakespeare, flies were looked upon as carriers, for in 
Romeo and Juliet, III/ hi., we have those beautiful lines 

“ more courtship lives 

In carrion flies than Borneo, they may seize 
On the wliite wonder of dear Juliet’s hand 
And steal immortal blessing from her lips. 

Flies may do this, when I from this must fly.” 

Alcohol. • 

Merrie England in the days of Shakespeare was w’ell 
noted for its beer-drinking propensities, vide Othello^ II. 
iii., but it is doubtful whether the mead and hop grown 
beer did much harm. The poet-act or-manager lived in 
convivial times, therefore it is a pleasure to read in Henry 
VIII, I. iv. 

Good company, good wine, good welcome, 

Can make good people ” 

but I think our Scotch and American friends respectively 
will appreciate the lines in Othello, II. iii. 

” Come lieutenant, I have a stoup of wine.” 

” Not to-night good I igo, I have a very poor and 
unhappy brain for drinking. I could well wish 
courtesy w^ould invent some oilier form of entertain- 
ment ” 

but I doubt if even a Scotsman would accept the advice 
of Falstaff in Henry I V, Pari 2, IV. iii. 

, “ ii I had a tliousand sons t he first human principle 

I w^«uld teach them would be to forswear a thin pota- 
tion and addict themselves to sack.” 

Mental Disorders. 

Nothing illustrates the genius of William Shakespeare 
as well as his reading of the mind with the causation and 
development of mental 'diseases. To those who ^re 
particularly interested I may refer them to the book of 
Dr. 'John Bucknill published in 1867 on The Mad Folk oj 
Shakespeare. For our purpose it will be sufficient to remind 
you that Othello ” and Julius Caesar suffered from epilepsy, 
wffiich in the latter play Brutus calls ” the fajling sickness.” 

In King^ Lear, II. iv., we have the curious reference 
to hysterica passio, and in Troilus and Cressida^ II. iii. 
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Ulysses describes the symptojns of Achilles in words 
which seem to indicate his disease as incipient general 
paralysis of the insane. 

The tragedies of Macbeth and Hamlet portray a 
knpwledge of psychological medicine • without parallel 
in literature, and those of you who have had occasion to 
be called to such a case will appreciate the words, of the 
canny*Scotch doctor in^Macheth, HI. i. 

“ This disease is beyond my practice, I think but 
dare not speak, more needs she the divine than the 
physician ” 

*as he discreetly tries to pass her on to the confessional. 
Moreover, I like to think that that same canny doctor 
perhaps originated the Ilule of the Commissioners of 
Lunacy that we should record a patienfs own words as 
evidence of mental instability, for you remember he says 

“ I will set down what comes from her to satisfy 
my remembrance the more strongly.’' 

There see*tns little doubt that Shakespeare foresliadows 
the principles of modern psycho-analysis in tho»e famous 
lines 


“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Eaze out the written troubles of the brain 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 

Cleanse the clogg’d bosom of that periloMS stijff 
Which weighs upon^the heart?” 

and I feel that the authorities of all mental hospitals \vill 
rejoice that the proper treatment of mental diseases cm 
be credited to his genius, for in Much Ado About Nothing, 
V. i., we read 

“ Fetter strong madness fn a silken thread, 

Charm ache with air, and agony ^\ith words.” 

» 

There .are many oilier references to melancholia and 
mania in the plays, for instance in The ^Comedy oj 
Errors and King Lear, but it is worthy of note that the 
poet urges *the physician to be sanguine even in the 
most anxious moments, for in Love’s Labour Lost, V. ii., 
we redd 
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“ Your task shall be with all the fierce 

endeavour of your wit, 
To enforce the pain’d impotent to smile ” 
for 

“ The miserable have no other medicine, 

But only hope.” 

Finally, there* are those wise lines in King Henry I V, 
Part 2, III. i., which to my mind» are so apposite to the 
state of politics in England and India to-day, 

“ Then you perceive the body of our kingdom 
How foul it is, what rank diseases grow 
And with what danger near the heart of it ” 
to which Warwick answers 

‘‘ It is but as a body yet distempered, 

Which to his former strength may be restored 
By good advice and little medicine.” 

If one reads Shakespeare earnestly one realises how 
prophetic he is and how nearly he touches existence 
and customs to-day. For instance, I think he mus*t have 
foreseen the modern jazz band, for although he frequently 
speaks of music as a remedy, he is equally emphatic that 
as a soothing agent it may have an opposite effect. In 
Richard II, V. v., he writes 

” This music mads me ; let it sound no more ; 

For, though H have help madmen to their wits, 

In me,'' it seems, it will make wise men mad.” 

Again, he foresees modern late hours and overeating and 
describes an excellent remedy. Here are the lines in 
Hpiry I V, Part 2, IV. i. 

“ VVe are all diseased 

"And, with our surfeiting and wanton hours. 

Have brought ourselves into a burning fever, 

And we must bleed for it.” 

Again, perhaps we owe the modern waistless linf* of women 
to Shakespeare, for we read the words of Qlieen Elizabeth 
in Richard III 

“ Ah ! cut my lace asunder. 

That iny pent heart may have some scope to beat.” 
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However, it is nice to read in Tfeg Comedy of Errors that. 
Dr. Pinch had a good bedside manner. The line reads 
“ Give me your hand and let me feel your pulse.” 
And the descViption of a lady’s voice 
. “ Her voice was ever soft, 

ftrentio and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 

Although the poet seems to appreciate 4he effec1> of the 
recent festive season in •the line 

For my voice I have lost with holloaing and 

singing of anthems ” 

it is obvious that Shakespeare wjis well aA\are of llu^ ]»enofii s 
of fresh air, for we read such lines as 

“ The most Ayholesome ph^^sic of thy health 

giving air.” 

The aJr is. quick and it pierces and sharpens 

the stomach.” 

“ IMiere’s fresher air my lord in the next chamber, 

Litad in your ladies.” 

Finally, let u|i not forget those words 

” Our remedies oft. in ourselves do lie, 

AVhich we ascribe to Heaven.” 

The poet’s estimation of a patient’s gratitude is as 
true to-day as three hundred years ago 

“ Blow, blow thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 

But, remember he dohs not overestimate the help 
of medicine, for we read 

“ 1 consider 

By medicine life may be ])rolong’d, yet death 
Will sieze the doctor too.” 

Prognosis. 

It is sajd of Sir AVilliam Osier that he never saw a 
patient, however desperately ill, without, leaving behind him 
an atmospliere of hope. The same idea is to be found in 
Anthony and Cleopatra, II. v. 

“ Though it be honest, it is ne^er good 
To bring bad news ” 
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for we read in Henry I, V, Part 2, 1. i. 

“ He that but fears the thing he would not know. 

Hath by instinct knowledge from others eyes 
That what he feared is chanced.” 

It is worthy of note that the poet well understood the 
importance of the previous history of adjudging ‘disease, 
for in Henry I Part 2, III. i., we read 

“ There is a history in all men’s lives 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased, 

The which observed, a man may prophesy 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As not yet come to life.” 

Gentlemen, the time allotted me is coming to an end, 
and you remember what Lord Say remarked in Henry VJ 

” Long sittings to determine poor men’s causes. 

Hath made me full of sickness and diseases.” 

Nevertheless, I trust you will not think of me as 

‘‘ A fellow of infinite jest and most excellent' .fancy ” 

who 

“ waxes desperate with imagination,” 
but rather believe that 

‘‘■My endeavour has been 
To frame your mind tc mirth and merriment. 

Which bars a thousand harms, and lengthens life,” 

and so 

‘‘ Give me commendation for my free entertainment.” 

I know I have but touched* upon the fringe of this great 
subject and my thesis is but a thing of ‘‘ shreds and patches,” ' 
but if I, have awakened fresh interest in the world’s greatest 
poetic genius, I shall consider myself sufficiently rewarded. 
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The Debt of the Fine Arts to Medicine. 


The conceptiqp of this address arose some years ago from 
the casual remark of an Italian gynaecologist in Borne 
as «we were looking from his hospital towards St. Peter’s. 
He said : “I wonder if you realise that Michael„Angelo 
planned out that mighty Dome fcom his intimate ana- 
tomical knowledge of the human frame.” That chance 
sentence fired my imagination and ever since, as an enthu- 
siastic reader, I have made pencil or mental note of any 
matter that tlirew light upon the debt of the fine arts to 
medicine ; for as most of you are aAvare, there is hardly 
a distinguished artist, author, sculptor or poet who does 
not owe some portion of his fame to an intimate knowledge 
of the science of life and medicine. . 

This is perhaps not so curious when you come to consider 
that every great artist and ph 5 ’’sician possesses the same 
splendid faculties of observation, imagination ^nd the 
desire to reproduce, by pen or picture, the things 'seen. 

To appreciate this let me digress for a moment to remind 
you that from the earliest times — for instance, from the days 
of the Cromagnon Cave men painting was the first means 
used liy man (if we are to except speech and, possibly, 
poetry) to express the wondrous phenomena around 
them ; and you can still see the actual paintings of those 
primitive people depicting the mysterj’ of life and death, 
pain arfd disease, in Southern France. 

Later, as civilization grew vhe art of sculpt ure — an 'art 
far higher fiian that of painting — began to develop, and you 
h^ve only to look back to the records of ancient Assyria, 
Egypt and Greece to verify the glories of their attainment 
and sense the fascination that suffering and injury had to 
workers in pot tery and marble ; for instance, the Elgin 
Marbles in the British Museum, which are said to be the 
work„of Pheidias (500 B.C.), or the “Laocoon,” the “Dying 
Gladiator,” and “ The Wrestlers.” 

However, coming to more recent times, it is hardly 
necessary for me to remind you of the conspicuous place 
that things medical occupy throughout the art galleries 
of Europe ; fbr the artist expressed what he saw’, what he 
felt, or what he admired, with the object of 
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either exciting sympathetic emotiorbor compelling contrast, 
using pathological ugliness in one part of his picture, to 
enhance the beautiful in another ; for contrast, according 
to Leonardo Da Vinci, is essential in a work of art. 

To illustrate this particular point, thbse of you who 
know jiour London can have no better example than 
Hogarth’s greatest picture — “ The Pool^ of Beth^eda ” 
outside \he Great Hall o| St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

But please do not think that my object is to detail 
such morbid beauty as is to be found in the great masters, 
for that you can do for yourselves in any gallery in Europe, 
f»r just aS a tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor may expertly 
criticise a pairiting, so a doctor likes to see medical details 
depicted accurately, and abhors Epstein’s Genesis. 

No ! my object is to show you how indebted we all 
are to the fact tlnrt so many masters of the fine arts to-day 
and in the past were students of medicine or anatomy. 

I have briefly referred to Praxiteles and Pheidias, whose 
masterj^oTes erf acute observation in marble and bronze 
stand immort^il as monuments of Hippocratian* vision. 
They were able to reproduce all the subtle contours indi- 
cating life and action with a truth that was more than 
science — it was inspiration. But we will pass from, them 
through the barren dark years of sixteen centuries to 
the Eenaissance and consider the first exemplar of my 
thesis — Leonardo Da Vinci ; for thanks tp one of England’s 
greatest doctors, William Harvey, who discovered the 
circulation of the blood, we have in Windsor Castle^ a great 
number of his drawings which illustrate my pmnt. 

Leonardo Da Vinci (1451 — 1519), sculptor, artist’, 
architect, scientist, poet and musician, was the ilbgitf- 
mate son of a notary. He tells us that when art^ first 
engrossed him he realized the importance of studying the 
caijaver and so, mostly working by candle light in the 
mortuary of Santo Spirito in Eome, he dissected over 
thirty bodies of old and young people doing this for Art’s 
sake that he might calculate the force and beauty of the 
human frame. 

I like to think that it is perhaps to Leonardo Da Vinci 
that we owe the aphorism “ we are as old as ofir arteries,” 
for he relates how he dissected the blood vessels of an old 
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. man of a Imnclred and then lliose of a cliild of two, coin- 
sparing and ])ort raying (lioin. 

He hold that every motion was exprcss^ed by every 
fibre of the body and that as a result every muscle should 
be known by the artist who would become supreme. The 
beat example we have of this dictum is of course the picture 
of Mona Lisa--;that wonderful portrayal of a sensuous 
syren wdiicli de])icts the exquisite play of 36 muscles of the 
face. Indeed, his disciple Marc Della Torre stated that 
“ Leonardo — the anatomist of love — knew every minute 
fascicle and nerve around the mouth and eye and so could, 
as if playing on a musical string, denote that sensmms 
pleasure aliout hor eyes Avhicli fades sweetly to the corners 
of her mouth.” 

Leonardo Da. Vinci is a study in himself. Ho took 
infinite pains and Avas absolutely absorbed by the created 
wonder of the human form. Dor example, look at his 
wonderful drawings of the unborn foetus in its “ crystal 
cabinet,” as he called it., and his depictment of the valves 
of the human heart. He lived alone and has been called 
“ the ascetic erotic, ” but- without his studies in anatomy 
grimly pursued in that dark candle-lit mortuary, the world 
Avould never possess his “ Last Supper,” ” Mona Lisa,” 
“ St. Ann ” and ” Judas ” Avhich are perhaps the most 
famous of his Avorks. 

His note-hooka abound in records of observation, in 
mirror Avriting, made for their bearing on a bet ter technique 
and for^, the improA erneiit of his artistic accuracy. He 
confined himself to the tAvo fticulties: artistic ability -and 
keen observation. IlaAung seen a skeleton he not only 
pqrtrays each l)one, but must enquire into its stTucture. 
Haying seen a muscle he must enquire as to its individual 
action, and then not content Avith having more than covered 
surface anatomy, he extends his studios to the heart and its 
mechanism, to the digestiA^e system and its functions, to 
the {activities of tlie brain, to the organs of generation and 
to the groAvth of the child Avithin the womb. In short, 
science p’^edominates over art as he seeks for a solution 
of the mysteries of life and death. Nevertheless, Ave can 
safely say that Leonardo Da Vinci uplifted the science 
of descriptiA’e anat omy to a level as high as that of the art 
of painting. 
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It was Kalif Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed the^ 
Prophet, who first remarked “ men arc more like the times 
in which they live than they are like their fathers.” And 
we realize how true that saying is when we think of the 
Eenaissance with its spate of geniuses, f()r Michael Angelo 
was born 20 years after the birth of Leonardo Da Vinci 
and jiiSt like his great predecessor, we read that Michael 
AngeJ (4 devoted the early years of his artistic dercJdpmont 
to dissections in the moftuary of a monastery in Florence — 
and often he speaks gratefully of the Prior whom, by per- 
mitting these dissections, enabled him, wilh extreme 
accuracy, to model in marble his Crucified Christ in the 
Florence Cathedral, and the gigantic statue of David. 

Michael Angelo and Leonardo l)a Vinci, though opposites 
in temperament, uvero very much alike in their methods 
and views ; for they both eschewed women and wore con- 
firmed bachelors? preferring ahvays to represent the beauty 
of the male rather that of the female. Indeed, there are 
only three women depicted in the whole range of his work 
out of ewer 1^50 nude males in stone and paint. 

Michael Angelo, too, is a curious psychological problem ; 
for turning Ihs back on earthly love, he preferred to create 
such forms as conveyed the idea of yearning rather than 
that of fulfilment. There is a great charm about this 
irascible genius and his laying down of the law to^popes, 
statesmen, contractors and disciples. For instance, listen 
to his tirade when Poi )0 Pius IV brought him to Rome to 
criticise the plan for the construction of ^t. Pehu’^s. ” Your 
Holiness, outlaws will conceal Ihoinsclves, coiners ply their 
trade, nuns be ravished, a»d every other kind of villainy 
take place, so that at closing time it will need* 25 men^io 
search the place, if you permit tins plan of Gallos to go on.” 

Fortunately for the world, IIjo Pope did listen, and 
commanded the irate Michael Angelo to do what he tJbought 
fit, and we have it in his own, writing that for two weeks 
he hid himself and constructed, in that short time,’^his 
model of St. Peter’s ; for beyond all (dse the immense mass 
of the Dc^me appealed to his creative instinct, knowing 
as he did that Jio could transfer his knowledge of^the human 
frame to this unknown field and in so doing devise and 
create a nev^ art of anatomy, — the Dome of St. Peter’s 
being one of the most, supreme architectural wonders oi 
the world. 
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. Michael Angelo agaii?, and again used to din into his 
disciples that “ drawing is the fountain head of all painting, 
the root of all technique, and that the divisions of architec- 
ture are derived from those of the human frame.” Ih' 
another pl^ce we re<'-d : ” If » rnsn is incapable of render- 
ing the human frame aright, especially its anatomy, he will 
be incapable of building.” ' 

One lovable characteristic of Michael Angelo w'as that 
he did not choose that any man should see him at work 
for he used to say : “ What one takes the greatest pains 
to do should look as if it had been thrown off quickly, 
almost without effort.” His precept being “ take infinite, 
pains and make something that looks effortless.” 

I expect almost all of you have seen his “ Last Judg- 
ment of the Damned ” in the Sistine Chapel which took 
six years to complete and for which he was paid a miserable 
sum. But having read his life and loving his tempestuous 
tem])er, the painting I like best is that which illustrates 
the incomparable satire of a sweated artist trying to get 
his own back on Papal meanness, for in his picture of ” St. 
Bochus — that Saint who used to flay himself — Michael 
Angelo has painted into the centre of the flagellated skin 
a carica ture of himself ! 

Leading the artists of the middle ages, all of whom, even 
to the beloved Eafael, were 'Influenced by the examples 
of Da Vinci and Michael Angelo, we come to Bembrandt 
(1606 — 1669)^ who, though he painted over 1,000 pictures, 
died in abjeeV poverty. 

Bembrapdt, as you know," was a contemporary “Of 
Samuel Pepys at the time when the Dutch and English 
were contending for supremacy at sea. He was a queer, 
lovable' autocratic genius, and like his great confrdre, 
Leonardo Da Vinci, the artist in him was drawn to the 
dissecting-room because he. understood that the faculty 
of minute observation was one of the greatest factors ift 
becoming a great artist. Bembrandt has the ability of 
portraying the immortal soul of everything and.expressed 
his meanin<| in the maxim that “ nothing counts in this 
world except the inner spirit of things.” For instance, 
look at the faces of the doctors in his masterpiece “ The 
Anatomy;” those eyes look beyond the corpse stretched 
out before them, they see more than the tendons' of an 
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arm, or the grey matter of the they are gazing at 

the mystery that underlies all existence as if actuated by 
Divine curiosity. 

Velasquez, the courtier-artist of Spain, was an anatomist 
in a.different sense of the word in that he delighted to paint 
the face of nature in a glass. He struck out a different 
line for himself, for whereas other artists painted fos their 
patron, the Church, he broke all traditions by becoming 
a painter of Sinners of tbe Court rather than Saints of the 
Calendar. 

Velasquez had no emotion and w’as indifferent about 
awaking afly. To him a picture was never a painted poem. 
He delighted in the portrayal of jesters, dwarfs and idiots, 
perhaps deriving a<5me sadistic pleasure from the ugliness 
of truth. 

Pictures of his in the Louvre and Wallace collection 
are anatomically correct and wonderful as regards colour 
and grouping, but they possess t he beauty of science rather 
than of •rt, fpr the artist’s eye seems almost to wallow 

in the pathological tragedies depicted. 

• 

Leaving the company of great artists, we come next to 
Sir Christopher Wren, to whom London owes St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and half its celebrated churches, as well jis the 
famous Middle Tem])le (lateway. He is one of the best 
examples of my theme. Wren was an M. D. of Oxford 
and studied and practised medicine lor jnany years in the 
City of London. He was one of the ablest scientists of his 
time and particularly endeared to Oxonians for his vmider- 
ful plates illustrating the ainftomy of the brain. 

I think all of you know what intravenous injections of 
such substances as iodine and salt solution are, but I e^xpe^t 
it will be a surprise to many of you that the discoverer of 
the anatomical experiment of intravenous injection was 
Sir Christopher Wren, for while studying medicine .^t 
Oxford, he injected wine and beer into dogs’ veins and 
made them drunk, and then experimented wuth opium 
and other drugs on human beings to watch their effects. 

Perhaps, then, some of you, when next passing St. Paul’s 
on the top of i bus or in an aeroplane, will remember that 
its great architect was primarily a doctor ancUonly secon- 
darily, a perfect draughtsman and builder. 
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Moreover, it should ^thrill you with pride to remember 
^that Wren, at the height of his celebrity a>s an architect, 
stayed in London along with Samuel Pepys (when most 
of their colleagues had fled) while the great ^:)lague raged, 
and killed half the population, the one reverting to his 
original profession, ihe other thinking only of the interest 
of his^belovod Navy .‘mkI the threatened Dutch invasion. 

Christopher Wren was a great gentleman who*^ valued 
dignity and the apiritus intns alit. In him, surelj^ the debt 
of the fine arts to medicine is well exemplified. So let us 
remember the opila])h on his tomb in St. Paul’s^ Si 
MonumenUm Bequiris, cirmmspice. 

Coming to more recent times perhaps the best examples 
are Charcot and Pasteur in France, aiKi Sir Charles Bell, 
Haden, Sir James Paget and Sir Henry Thompson in 
England. „ 

Pasteur, to whom we owe the great discoveries of Lister, 
was first intended for an artist. Plis i)astels of his mother 
and the Maire of Arhois are really remarkablf-?; showing 
that acute sense of observation which was to make him 
so famous in the field of science later. 

Charcot, the famous neurologist of the Salpetri^re in 
Parisr was an artistic genius and under his influence the 
spirit of art came into being for the first time in any 
hospital, for he was not only an artist with great imagina- 
tion, hut a distinguished sculptor and worker in enamel — 
a mostjovdblc character to whom science owes a great debt. 

How well I remember him telling us in his deep bass 
\oice that the whole nialm of philosophy was to be found 
but in Qiie book and in one author and that was Shakespeare, 
and that he, a Prenchman, never travelled without an 
English version of the Bard. For this reason he is par- 
ticularly endeared to me. 

You all know who Sir Edward Jenner was, but soVne 
of you may not realize that this chubby little general 
practitioner, the friend of John Hunter and ' Sir Joshua 
KeynoldS*; was a keen student of art, and''that it was his 
artist’s brain, full of imagination and trained in observa- 
tion, that first detected the beauty of the unscarred faces 
of the Gloucester Dairy Maids as compared with the pock- 
marked features of society ladies. 
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It was this coiri])lox of his iliat led him to the discovery 
of vaccination by calf-lymph — % discovery we owe 
entirely to the artistic eye of this little Pickwick-like doctor, 
fgr wo read iy Baron’s ‘‘Life of lenner’' how those who had 
accompanied him 20 or 30 miles of a morninfj; listened to 
him-as “with a painter’s eye and poet’s ‘tongue he delin- 
eated the beauty in nature around him.’’ 

Sir Charles liell, the artist surgeon ftf tlio Baftle of 
Waterloo, will be alwa}^ distinguished for his momentous 
discovery in 1810, namely, that the posterior roots of the 
spinal nerves carry tlie sensory fibres, whereas the anterior 
roots carry the motor. Sir Charles Bell, from an artist’s 
p*oint of view, is entitled to fame for his studios of anatomi- 
cal expression. 

• 

Sir James Paget, the great surgeon of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital at the end of the last centuiy will hardly 
be known to some of j"ou. He was brought up in the 
society of artists and develop(>d a very high standard as 
an amateur. 

Ho tisod to impress ui)on us and all post-graduates that 
the study of itrt enabled one to see more things th^n others 
could see and, moreover, strengthened the power of re- 
membering things. 

Graves of Dublin, Addison of Guy's, Trousseau of 
Franco, Haden the brother-in-law of Whistler, Sir Henry 
Thompson, the pioneer of bladder sui;gory, were all dis- 
tinguished artists and famous in their professions and will 
serve as worthy examples of my contention that*the art 

of T[)aiiiting and engraA'ing (?Aves a great debt to medicine. 

•• 

The debt of literature to medicine is almost as greitt. 
Some of the finest passages in our Bible and Shakespeare 
are associated Avith an intimate kiiOAvledge of the mysteries 
of life and disease. Passages so true and so accufate in 
detail as alinost to persuade hue that the authors \\[^re 
up-to-datf? scientists. In tAvo previous lectures 1 have 
given you these, so I shall not hark back to the Bible or 
Sliakespeafe, but rather bring to your notice some other 
illustrations of*my theme. For instance, Oliver fioldsmith, 
the pamphleti^er, and author of the “ Vicar of Wakefield “ 
and that aphorism “ handsome is as handsome does,’’ wan 
an itinerant Irish apothecary Avith habits nofie too sober 
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Again, how many of you know that the “ Ode to *a 
Nightingale ” and “ ESidymion ” were written by John 
Keats shortly after he qualified from Guy’s Hospital. 
Those of you who know Hampstead and Keats’s house may 
find it difl&cult to imagine the lover of Fanny Brawne, an 
indentured surgeon at Edmondton. It is for you to discover 
hojv far the study of medicine coloured the imagery of his 
poesy. , 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the American satirist and author 
of the “ Professor and Autocrat at the Breakfast Table,” 
was a most lovable creature and perhaps best known in 
those days as a poete de V occasion. This humprist was a 
general practitioner and Professor of Anatomy at Harvard 
University for .SO years. As an author he was widely read, 
but he has earned enduring fame in t he atchivos of Medicine, 
for his one great piece of logical research work,, written in 
1843 on the contagiousness of puerperal' fever. 

This work, just as that of Lord Lister’s, was greeted wilh 
1 howl of abuse by the leading physicians of Ihejimo, but 
both, with earnestness and humility, adhered to their 
principles, and for all times have benefited bumanity. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was the centre of a little group 
A intellectuals in Boston comprised of such men as Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Motley and Lowell, 
who met together each w'eek and dined together on the 
Ast Saturday of every month, originating an institution 
rery famous , in Boston, namely, the Saturday Club. This 
!s interesting to us in Calcutta for, as you know, our Satur- 
3ay Club originated as a Literary Association, though 
beaven knows it has departed tong since from such an ideal. ' 
It is more than probable that our forebears in Calcutta in 
1678 borrowed the idea and name of the Club from the 
originAl one founded by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 18GC. 
The Doctor was fond of good dinners and when giving a 
toast was wont to say that though a woman tempted man 
to eat he had never heard that Eve had anything to do with 
his drinking — man taking to that of his own aceprd, needing 
DO temptation. 

There are a great many instances of. distinguished 
authors being doctors, men drawing upon their knowledge 
of the frailtibs of human nature to illustrate their books. 
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One of the best examples is Tobias Smollet (1721—- 1771)^ 
who, like so many other Scotsmen,*madehis way to England,’ 
never to return to his native heath. But we forgive him^ 
/or the charj 3 :i of his “Roderiek Random” and the brilliancy 
of “Humphrey Clinker.” 

*It ^ good to think that it was this irascible little Scotch 
doctor who discovered “ Nice ” and the “ Rivierji ’** for 
us ani the French. It is his great pow(?rs of observation 
and description that m!kke him an infallible witness of his 
century. 

X^uite another type of author is Sir Thomas Browne 
/1 605 — 1082). Hero, indeed, is the beloved phvsician who, 
desjute a civil ’war raging round him, sat placidly Avriting 
.the “Religio Medici” and a score of discourses all displaying 
the great erudition of a Platonic Mystic. If you want 
confirmation of his genius and charm of stylo, take up and 
read the conclurling chapters of “ Urn Burial.” 

Tchekow, the Russian, w'as another doctor wdjo had 
an enor^jious influence on his generation, his masteri)ieces 
being •“ The •Duob” “ Ward No. 6 ” and “ The Bishop.” 
He used his •knowledge of medicine to bring out'his sense 
of form as an artist. 

Coming to modern times, it is hardly necessary to recall 
to you Conan Doyle of Sherlock Homes fame ; Scfmerset 
Maughan, that master of dmma and short story ; Brette 
Young, the author of “ Brother Jonathan,” and more 
recently still, Cronin, the author of ” Hatters Castle.” 

These are names known to you all, but I wop’der how 
mftny of you realize that •Clemenceau, President of the 
French Republic, during the grimmest years of the W«r, 
and part-author of that Versailles Treaty which has c^\si 
the world into its present gloom and depression, •was a 
practising physician throughout his long life. 

Again, we must not forget that our late Poet Laure.ate, 
itobert Bridges, was a cultured physician, many of 
his poems showing the soul and instinct of an artist aliye 
to human buffering. 

Sir Charles Wyndham, one of the most beloved men of 
our stage anti the Garrick Club, was a surgeon in the 
American Civil War, and often gave to his audience the 
benefits of his medical culture. 
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So far, I have been unable to find any example of a; 
‘great musician who stu(fied medicine except one, a doctor 
^iienbrugger, who though a ph^-sician was friend of all 
the fine arts, composing in his spare time an^ opera calle<\ 
the “ Chimney Sweep,” which was played in Vienna. 

Auenbrugger's name, as an artist-musician, has ' no 
significance to the lay mind, but the world of n/edicine 
owes him an enortnous debt, for in 1752 be made the*simple 
observation that “the chest of a« healthy man resounds 
when struck, giving us a new sign for elucidation of disease 
of the chest,” thus originating the s(donce of percussion. 

This momentous discovery for the diagnosis,^ prognosis 
and treatment of chest diseases we owe to Auenbrugger’5 
love and knowledge of music. 

Finally, it may interest some of you*to remember that 
Handel, the great musician, was the son of a humble surgeon 
and so recall those famous lines “ Praise ye all famous 
men and their fathers that begat them.” 

The time has now arrived that perhaps I should apologise 
for this article being a thing of ” Shred s, an d •Patclie.s,” hut 
you will •forgive me, if I venture to think th^d there is no 
profession in which the average of culture has been higher 
than the one to Avhich I have the privilege to belong — 
medicyie having given to art some of its most brilliant 
lights. 



Genius : Its Medical Aspect. 


.A Highland cynic onco remarked that genius is ten 
per ce*t inspiration and ninety per cent perspiration. ^ He 
was thinking perhaps of tlie Scots’ genius for wouk ; but 
what I want to impress u]»on you to-day is that a genius 
is a superman whose creative spirit resides not so much 
in his primary self as in his secondary personality. 

^’or instance, take the ease of Wagner and Shelley ; we 
read that* in the throes of their creative activity they were 
absolutely oblivions to all around them ; their primary 
eelves being completely eclipsed for the moment, they 
became possessed by a daemon, the secondary self. Or 
take the Story of Mozart who has told us that much of his 
music came to him without his volition as if he had com- 
posed it in a trance. 

Therefore, in order to understand genius wo must grasp 
the fact that there is nothing in the primary self of a genius 
accountable 'for his creative power except his* superior 
mind which may, at any moment, shift its gears so that the 
latent power residing in the secondary personality can be 
set free for inspired ])erformance. 

To-daj' I hope to show wou, from a medical point of 
view, upon what, this gear-shifting mechanism depends, for 
there can be no question that in a A'ftry large number of 
cases alcohol, tubercle and venery have ‘supplied the 
spark or poison which has^ paralysed or inhibited and at 
the same time set free those creative powers m the secon- 
dary personality that denote genius. 

It is a curious fact that there has never bpen»a time 
since Osiris, Bacchus and Saturn disputed the hojiour of 
the invention of alcohol, that.it has not played a part in 
the intellectual activities and cultural progress of ‘the 
world. 

From Demosthenes to Birkenhead, orators have found 
their inspiration in alcohol. Horace called it “»the arbiter 
of peace and, war Gladstone found it especially necessary 
at the time of greatest intellectual exertion ; Pitt and 
Fox prepared their speeches under its influenae ; .^schylus, 
the crfeator of the Agamemnon, wrote his tragedies when 
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‘inebriated. Nor should^ we forget that the veritable epi- 
demic of alcoholism during the Elizabethan era was coin- 
cident with the greatest intellectual awakening of that age. ; 
for the real glories of the Tavern School of Writers began 
with the Mermaid Group — Shakespeare, Beaumont, Ben 
Johnson and Fletcher. 

Som^ of you ^may perhaps recall those lines of^ Keats 
about the “ charmed circle ” — 

Souls of poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern.” 

ejohn Gay, the writer of “ The Beggar’s Opera, 
Addison, Pope, Swift, Hogarth, Walpole and Dr. Joljnson, 
all famous taverners, have admitted tlicii; debt fb alcohol. 

Indeed, it is said of many of them tliat they appeared 
flat and heavy after the first bottle and only after the 
second did they become brisk and lively, full of^wit and 
learning, and most agreeable companions, which curiously 
enough iii borne out by those lines in Henry VIII : ” Good 
company, good wine, good welcome can make good 
people.” 

Mr^r Birrell tells us that Charles Lamb used to get 
drunk far too frequent ly on gin and water and Leigh Hunt 
tells us that Byron often worked all night, in the ardour 
of composition, drinking grog the whole time. 

De (fuincy and Samuel Taylor Coleridge drank quarts 
of Ethylized laudanum per week and Gabriel Rossetti t Obok 
whisky with his chloral and, of course, everyone knows 
the story of that glorious pagan Omar Khayyam whose 
mifse, .inspired by wine, wrote the Eubaiyat and those 

lines : — 

% 

“ I often wonder what the vintners huy 
One half so precious as the goods they sell.” 

Finally, it is hardly neccssarj'- to remind Calcutta that 
Robert Burns wrote the lines : — 

“ 0 Whisky ! Soul o’ plays and pranks ! 

Accept a Bardie’s grntfu’ thanks ! 

When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 
Are my poor verses !” 
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Or those lines of Tom Moore 

“ If with water you fill up your glasses 
You’ll never write anything wise 
For wine’s the true horse of Parnassus 
That carries a bard to the skies,'’ 

which would seem to indicate that they, like other Gepiuses, 
recognked that alcohol w'as the dominant inhibiting factor. 
This being so, it is sad to think that the Volstead Act will 
prevent an Emerson, an Edgar Allen Poo or Walt Whitman 
from ever reappearing in America — prohibition and dull 
medaocritj being handmaidens. 

So far I have tried to demonstrate that in manj!^ cases 
the psychopatholojgy of genius is connected with alcohol. 
But that is by no means all, for history shows that the 
creative spirit of great minds is capable of becoming pro- 
foundly affected ’by other poisons, particularly the toxin 
of tuberculosis. 

All o^'you know the term “ spes phthisica ” — that 
curiousr condition of mental exaltation which promotes 
futile optimism, yet strangely enough Hint stags of the 
disease has produced some of the world’s greatest literature. 

Samuel Johnson held the view that “ the chief glory 
of every people arises from its Authors.” Is it not,’ then, 
melancholy to think that tlie liectic afflatus of creative 
genius has been given to us at such a cost ? Examples 
are legion. 

The names of Schiller, Keats, Eobert Louis Stevenson, 
the“Bronte’s, Voltaire and BitJzac will jumj) to your memory, 
but how many of you know that Moliire acting superbly 
died of haemoptysis on his OAvn stage, and that in thedomajn 
of art tuberculosis claimed Eapliael, Watteau, and Bastein 
Le Page. Among musical geniuses it seized Purcell 
Mozart, Paganini and Chopin. ,In the ranks of sea-fighters 
it numbers John Paul Jones and Nelson. Among dramatic 
artists is Rachel. Of physicians it carried off William 
Withering, Jhe discoverer of digitalis ; Sir Thomas Browne ; 
Laennec and Paul Ehrlich of Salvarsan fame. Among 
theologians, statesmen and scientists it affected John 
Calvin, Cicero,’ St. Francis of A.ssisi, Priestly and Cardinal 
Richelieu. From philosopheis it claimed Spinoza, Des- 
cartes, Cecil Rhodes and D. H. Lawrence. 
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In the rejilms of medicine there is no other disease 
'which so exiilis the psj^'chical and pliysical status of the 
'individual as tuberculosis. Indeed, it would seem this 
maladjT', although it tends to unfit its victimsi for materia] 
success, nevertheless helj)s to quicken and inspire the 
intellect — a Divine com])ensation ])erhaps for minds- of 
extraordinary intellectual endowment. 

Thefe may manj^ here who Avould be inclined to dis- 
pute these facts, and argue that if they had not had tuber- 
culosis their genius would have reached still greater heights, 
but biography will not bear this out. 

• 

Dor instance, Goethe throughout, his life was %subj(^ct tp 
haemoptysis. John Milton and Haniuel Butler were chronic 
phthisics. Alexander Pope was the victim of tubercular- 
disease of the spine. Samuel Johnson suffered from 
lupus vulgaris, Lawrence Sterne, the author of^ Tristram 
Shandy, died of consumption, as did Jane Austen, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Shelley, Keats and Hood. 

John Buskin and John Locke throughout Dieir lives 
suffered from pulmonary phthisis, and the artistic* genius 
of Beardsley was most prolific during the dast six bed- 
ridden years of his life. 

Examples of this curious mental fertility of tubercular 
geniuf? are innumerable, but the one that appeals t o me the 
most, because it comes within our own times, is that of 
Francis Thompson. He was a student of medicine for six 
years and failed three times in his examinations. His 
father ^ast him off utterly in disgust. He came to London 
destitute, sold matches, ijewspaj[)ers and pencils in the streets, 
ran erramte and held liorses, sleeping at nights on the waste 
ground near Covent Garden. Five years of terrible priva- 
tion ynd sickness reduced him to beggary. During these 
years of outcaste life he wrote and sent to Mr. Wilfred 
Meynell two jioems on ragged scraps of paper, “ The 
Passion of Mary ” and Dream Tryst.” Mr. Meyi^ell 
recognised his genius and induced him to enter hospital 
because he was in the early stages of tuberculosis. Here 
he wrote “ The Ode to the Setting Sun ” and ^ The Home 
of Heaveft.” He died in 1907, the Laureate of the Catholic 
Church. Ilis tomb in Kensal Green is inscribed with his 

own delicious words : — 

• 

“ Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven.”, 
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This plirase furnishes the key to.a ])ro))er understanding 
of every great artist, for they never outgrow their ehild- 
hood, their intuition is the intuition of the child, piercing 
that which is'hidden to the vision of the grown up. 

Just such another was John Synge, the supreme genius 
of the Vislj Renaissance in dramatic art. He died, after 
years of suffering, from tubercular peritonitis, in. 1909. 
Years indeed made bright for us by the ])roduction of 
“ The Play Roy of the Western World ” and “ The Riders 
to the S(Av as the flame of his genius spluttered and 
spenj itself. 

Tnherenlosis and alcohol provide over a hundred links 
■with names of supreme genius, but neither of these diseases 
furnish a clue to what we may call the psycho-cliemistry 
of genius. Th'^re is but one thing certain, that genius is 
not allied to jnadness, although that is the vulgar view. 

Otto Weininger, whose hook “ Sex and Character ” j'ou 
are all familiar with, formulates the law that the genius 
which rui,(/fo madness is no longer genius, for genius is not 
a dis(MSe 'nor identical with degeneracy. On the contrary, 
it is the highest and most godlike of human faculties ; but 
still there would seem to be one fundamental fact, namely, 
that degenerate stock manifests an affinity for genius, 
from which it would api)ear that genius is a freak of mture, 
by which she makes use of doubtful or peculiar soil for 

glory- 

This conclusion is a confounding one to eugenists and 
a comforting one to pragmatists; for if a genius, is the 
product of bad or pecnliar^stock, surely tlien hamanity 
pays dearly for them, in that millions of defectives and 
degenerates must he fertilized in order to i)roduce orie 
Biiperrnan. Is it to be Avondcred at then that genius has 
been compared Avith the lily on a dunghill ? 

Eugenists advise no mixing of breeds or people, and 
pendulate that C I’s must marry C I’s. If that is to Ije s'o, 
Ctopia Avill be dull though perhaps physically subliiuf,, for 
let us not forgot the mother of Mohammed AA’as a Christiiiu 
JoAvess, the" olejer Pumas Avas half a Negro, that Moses 
married an Africiin Negress. (You will remember the 
quarrel het.Aveieii Moses and his snobbish sister, Miriam, but 
we are told that “ the Lord (loel of Hosts approveei the 
union.” ) AnyhoAV it is certain that tAvo-thirds of thg 
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great men of the World owe their genius to ethnic com- 
,plexities, that is, the intermingling of many types of blood 
and disease. 

It is for this reason that there are perils ‘to the world 
from birth control, for without numbers there can be.no 
sele^ction and no racial advance. Decreasing fertility and 
increacing eugenism must tend to the annihilation of 
genius and the non-production of, pioneers and leaders of 
men — a pitiable state of dull mediocrity, for “ without 
vision the people perish.” 

There are a few more points about genius which* are 
not without interest and which many of you •will have 
noticed if you are fond of biography. The first is the 
larger element of immaturity, of childlike behaviourism in 
the great genius which would appear to be the reason why 
the superman so often breaks down undpr the stress and 
strain of the world. 

For instance, observe the naive outlook upon life of 
Shelley, Walt Whitman, Samuel Taylor Colerid|.;f^, Henry 
James, Edward MacDowell, Lawrence and ^Dreiser ? or the 
peevishifess of Caesar, IMichsel Angelo, Napoleon and Carlyle. 
Then again all of you must have been struck by the un- 
attractive physical development of the genius. Indeed nine- 
tentliJp of them would be in a C 3 group to-day and yet they 
have produced Shakespeare, *Napoleon, Gandhi and Jesus, 
for Celsus and St. Ephrem of Syria both narrate that the 
Son of God was small and ill-favoured and “ appeared to 
man with a'slature of three human cubits” (5 feet 3 inches]. 
But one- feature common to them all is the fire and lumi- 
nosity of tkeir eyes, which bind all men and compel followers. 

Perliaps this is one of Nature’s paradoxes for the for- 
mulation of ideas on the part of a genius must be done 
without any real tax upon his physical resources — a uni- 
versal' manifestation of genius being an intense fear or 
aversion to phj^sical labour, Avhich brings us to one mcye 
curious point and that is the sterility or lack of virility that 
distinguishes them. 

Examples of this are legion, but the nanpas o1[ Napoleon, 
Euskin, Newton, Carlyle, Dr. Johnson, Eichard Burton 
and Samuel Taylor Coleridge will at once rechr to you. 

Another noticeable feature of genius is that he finds it 
difficult to adapt himself to his environment. Ofl^entimes 
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like a vagabond he prefers to be le^ alone, obscurity being 
a symptom of a power complex which is both protective 
and creative. 

This peculiarity is particularly well seen in the lives of 
Goldsmith, Burns, Byron, Heine, Burton*, Tasso, Musset, 
Wagnei^and Synge. 

One of the greatest difficulties that the^eugenist Jhas to 
face is the undisputed fa^pt that the parents, on both sides, 
of unimpeachable geniuses have been of very doubtful 
habits, and not only this that these supermen themselves 
have, bred — feeble offspring or none at all. How are we 
tci explain •this except on the supposition that brain cells 
are the plaything of the gods. 

. A hundred instances of this paradox can be narrated. 
For example, Julius Caesar, St. Paul, Shakespeare, Moham- 
med, Handel, Napoleon, Flaubert, Swift, Newton, Mozart, 
Dostoviesky and Paganini were epileptoids. 

BotticelH, Shellev, Leonardo Da Vinci, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, CiWlin^ Rubens, Tintoretto, Vandyke, Watteau, 
Bunyan? Martin Luther, Maupassant, Nietzche, Oscar 
Wilde were fffr from normal and none of them left any 
heir of any fame. 

To-day it would be hardly fair to end without reference 
to the work of Professor Borman, who is of the opinion that 
if the life hist oiy, character add physical condition of any 
genius be dissected his superiority over his fellow men can 
be explained by a lack of balance in. or an. antagonism 
between, certain all-important internal secretions from the 
tliyiwid, pituitary, adrenal ami gonad glands. 

In the normal person there is a stable balance between 
them, whereas in the genius one or another of these •glands 
is either deficient or in excess, with the result that physique, 
conduct., character and mentality are altered. For instance, 
Napoleon and St. Paul can easily be interpreted as havii^g 
possessed well functioning anterior pituitary, thyroid and 
adrenal glands, but deficient posterior pituitary liorrnones. 
On the othes hand Julius Caesar, Orator, Politician, Lover, 
Historian, conqueror and statesman, is a perfect •example 
of hyperadrenalism and posterior pituitarism. 

Florence Nightingale, beautiful and sweet t^nnpered as 
a young woman, became as you know before the age of 35 
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quadrangular and acid ^tempered as her anterior pituitary 
gained ascendancy. Later in life this part of the gland 
failed altogether with her thyroid, and she became fat 
moody and indolent — myxcedemic. 

Such examples and instances, as I have given are perhaps 
enough. History and biography will furnish mai^ more, 
but s^ill we must admit that we do not understand the 
Biolog;^and Genesis of genius; all that we can say atf present 
is that analysis would appear t5 demonstrate that bad 
stock, disease and alcohol are essential foundations for 
genius and are a part of the evolutionary scheme of thjings. 

Bibliography : Genius and Disaster. By J. Marks 1926. 
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Gynaecology and Obstetrics in Shakespeare. ♦ 


An Address to the Asiatic Society ©f Bengal. 

years ago I had the honour of speaking to ^lis 
Society of' the medical lore found in the Bible. T^»night 
I am hoping to interest you in some aspects of Gynaeco- 
logy portrayed by Shakespeare. 

I expect that most of you are aware tint books have 
been, written suggesting that the Bard of Avon was a 
lawyer, soldier, courtier, gardner or astronomer, and yet, 
such was his genius that I hope almost to persuade you 
that he was a doctor. 

In the 06 plays mention is found oi practically all the 
diseases anti drugi^ known in his time, and in “ Troilus and 
Oressida ” (Act V, Scene I) you will find a long list of such 
ills as the flesh was then heir to. But quite apart from 
such recoij/, it is astounding to discover the wonderful 
knovvle(lge of physiology, pathology, and psychology to 
which the plays bear witness. Let us acclaim liiA in his 
own words ; “ How noble in reason, how infinite in faculty, 
in apprehension how like a god.” 

William Shakespeare was born on April 2drd, ISGl* and 
died on his anniversary in IftlG, that is 12 years before 
Harvey published to the world his momentous discovery 
of the circulation of the blood. But it should bo remem- 
bered that for flO years the poet was mixing consCant+y with 
the keenest brains of the realm, l)oth in and out of London, 
pn Ills theatrical tours, and that this was tlrff gloriou^ 
Elizabethan age wlien morchant- venturers, fired by the 
voyage of Hakluyt and ” the new map with the augment d- 
tion of the Indies ” (“ Twelfth Night ”), were seeking 
trade facilities Avidi the distant West and East. 

purely then ii needs but little imagination to picture tfie 
returning wanderers in the convivial company of Sln^kes- 
peare and his player friends at the Mermaid exchanging 
their tales (ff ccjurts, courtesans and countries. 

Those were the days of the Renaissance of Medicine as 
of Art, when such famous men as Fallopius, Vesalius, 
Fabricius, Columbus and Montanus had begifli scientific 
dissection of the cadaver, and it is by no means improbable 
that Shakespeare heard of these men, or saw engravings of 
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• 

their discoveries in sgme London printing house with 
which he was in close touch throughout his life. Nor, in 
assessing his knowledge of medicine, must it be forgotten 
that liis eldest daughter Susannah married Dr. John 
Hall in 1607, and that therefore some of his wealth of 
clinical observation may be attributed to this close ass6cia- 
tioh with one of the profession, although the greater* number 

of his f)lays wertj written before that date. 

• 

In the 36 plays seven regular ph^’-sicans are mentioned, 
but, be it noted, no surgeon, except it be that Dick Surgeon 
in “ Twelfth Night,” who was so intoxicated that he could 
not attend his duties. You will remember the^lines : 

“ Didst see Dick Surgeon, sot ?” 

“ Oh he’s drunk, Sir ^J'oby, an hour agone his eyes 
were set at eight in the morning. He’s a rogue.” 

At that time, besides physicians licensed to practise by 
the College of Physicians or Company of Barber Surgeons, 
there were a host of quacks, both male and fenii le, allowed 
by Act of Parliament in 1543 the liberty to practise, “if 
they had knowledge and experience of tlie nature of roots, 
herbs and waters, and of the operation of the same.” As 
instances of these, you will remember Dr. Pinch in “ The 
Comedy of Errors,” Friar Laurenco in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
the feinale wal(U* caster in “ Twelfth Night,” and Helena 
in “ All’s Well that Ends Well.” It is possible also that 
Shakespeare put Dr. Cains in “ The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
in this category, for when the learned doctor boasts of his 
surgical skill and threatens to remove the testicles of Sir 
Hugh Evans for interfering Avith his love affairs, he is dubbed 
'' Belly Stale,” “a Castalian King T'rinal ” and “Monsieur 
MockAA'ater,” tbough I must say I have a liking for that 
one small meed of praise he earns from the innkeeper : 

“ Shall 1 lose my doctor? No, lie gives me the 
potions and the motions.’’ ? 

Early Marriage. 

In Elizabethan limes, as in India to-day, early marriage 
Avas the rule rather than the exception, brit it is obvious 
that the dangers thereof Avcre recognized, for in “ Romeo 
and Juliet ” (Act I, Scene III), speaking of Juliet, Lady 
Capulet says to Paris : 
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“ My child is yet a stranger iiijhe world, 

She hath not seen the change of fourteen years, 

Let two more summers wither in their pride, 

Ere we* may think her ripe to ])e a l»ride.” 

To •which Paris replies : 

“ Tounger tlian she are ha])p 3 ^ mothers made ” 
and Laiij' Capnlet retorts : 

“ And too soon marred are those so early mad(‘.’' 

And in the next scone Lady CapuJet says to Juliet ; 

‘ We’ll think of marriage now. 

Yoilnger than yoii are made already mothers. 

my count. 1 was your moth(U’ much upon these 

years 

Tha^t you a}e now a maid.’* 


Qniclxening. 

There ,^e two references t<» this : one in “ Lo\e's Labour 
Lost (Act V, ^ceiie II) : 

“ Faith, Tinless you j>lay the lionest Trojan, tlie 
poor wench is cast away, she’s quick, the child 
brags in her belly already, she’s yours” 
and tlie other in “The Comedy of Errors” (Act I, Sc?iie I): 

“ till my factor's decith 

Drew me from kind embra comen of my spouse 
From whom my absence was not six mOifths^ld 
Before herself v almost at fainting under 
The pleasing ]ninisliraent that women bea«i, 

became 

A joyful mother of two goodly sons. 

And which was strange, the one so like tlie othf^r 
As could not be distinguished but by names." 
01?viously, a case of uniovular twdns. 

Longings of Pregnancy. 

The only mention of this condition that I can find is 
rather a quaidt one in Act II, Scene I of “ Measure for 
Measure 

“ Sir, she came in great with child, and longing, 
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save your honour’s reverence, for stewed prunes. 

Sir, we had but {wo in the house, in a fruit dish, 
a dish of some three pence, your honours have seen 
such dishes, they are not China dishes,^but very 
good dishes.” 

These lines Avould appear to indicate that# regular 
tra'ffic with the East was quite usual in 1608‘*when this 
play was writteh. 

Paritij of Ages in Husband and Wife. 

In 1582 Shakespeare married Anne Hathaway who was 
eight years liis senior. The marriage, judging by the BarcEs 
absences and his will, cannot be considered a happy one : 
you will remember that all he left her was his second best 
bed ! 

I think ho nicely ])oints the physiological moral of 
their disparity in ages in those lines in “ Twelfth Night ” 
(Act II, Scene IV), which were written in IGOO 

‘'Too old by heaven. Let still the woman taJ^e 
An elder than herself, so wears she to'diirn, 

So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 

For l)oy, hoAvever we do praise ourselves, 

Our fancies are more giddy and infirm 
Than woman’s are.” * 

" Death of the Foetus. 

Death of the fad, us or its macerated reteiilion in utexp-— 
probably -due to syphilis— is j)ut forward by Henry Vlll 
in Act II, Scene IV, as an excuse for liis divorce from 
Ivatherine of Aragon: 

“.'Who has commanded Nature that my lady’s womb. 
If it conciaved a male child by me, should 
Do no more ofiices of life to it than 
The grave does to the dead : for her male issue 
F’er died ere they were ma<le, er shortlyafter 
. This world had aired them.” 

And in “ Henry VI,” Part HI, Act IV, Scone IV, Queen 
Elizabeth bviinoans the disastrous effect of acute emotion 
upon the child within her, in the lines : 
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“ Fair hope must hinder Life’s decay, 

And I the rather wean me from despair 
For love of Fjdward’s off’ring in my womb, 

This is it that makes me bridle passion, 

And bear with mildness my misfottuhe’s cross, 
ftesit with sighs or tears I blast or drown . 

Jfing Edward’s fruit, true heir to tingland’s ^rown.” 

Of course I need not reitiind you that the idea of the infant 
being born as the poet says ; 

Full of unpleasant blots and sightless stains, 

Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious. 

Patched with foul moles and e^^e offending marks.” 

as a result of pre-fiat a.l inhiience still holds to-day, though 
w'e are ur^aware of a 113^ scientific explanation. 

Premature Birth, 

That yfemature birth inay occur from the rolling of a 
ship will he o^ interest to inan3^ mothers proceeding home 
from India, few* it is described in ” Pericles” (Act Ill.i^cenel): 

” liucian, O 

Divines! patroness and midwife gentle 
To those that erv by night, deliver th3^ deitv 
Aboard our dancing boat, make swift the pangs 
Of mv queen's travails.” 

And in ” A Winter’s Tale ” (Act II, Beene * 11 ) f«^ar and 
gri^f at being cast into prispn causes Queen Hermione to 
'have a precipitate and j)rematnre labour : 

” How fares our gracious lad\" ?” 

” As well as one so great and so forlorn 
]\ray hold together, on her frights and grief, 

Which never tender la d}' hath borne greater, 

Bhe is something before her time delivered.” 

Toxaemia of Pregnancy, 

Although tjie line I am going to quote was not written 
with reference to conception, it so beautifull3" gilds the 
picture of a woman pregnant with anxiety ajnd sickness, 
that I feel compelled to make use of it, for who in India 
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• 

has not seen the sallow icteric face of the unwilling mother? 
^The line is from “ Troilu*^ and Cressida” ^Act I, Scene III) 

“ What grief has set the jaundice on your cheeks?” 

Labour. 

The references to difficult labour are interesting to us, 
for, as*I pointed ^ut in my former address, there ate very 
few instances in the Bible of dyftocia, and but of two 
deaths following confinement, the one from exhaustion and 
the other probablj’’ from inversion of the uterus or pjost- 
partum haemorrhage. But as 1 then remarked, this 
absence of any record of difficult labour is what one would 
expect of primitive people living active, healthy, nomadic 
lives. Conditions were probably much the same in country 
districts and among the well-to-do of Merrie England, so 
perhaps we should not expect ‘‘ sweet Masfer Shakespeare ” 
to mention difficult labour. If death in child-bed were 
common, it is hardly likely, considering the^^normous 
wealth of medical lore he gives us, that he w^ld have 
omitted to make use of the fact in one or other of the plays. 

On the other hand, this is perhaps surprising when we 
remember that rickets, one of the commonest causes of 
dystocia, existed in the crowded areas of the larger towns 
in the poet’s time, for withip GO years of his death the 
authenticated description of rickets, alias the ” English 
disease, ” was written by Dr. Glisson. 

In “'Henry VIII ” (Act V, Scene I) the agony of Anne 
Boleyn Ut the birth of the future Queen Elizabeth ^of 
England is" described : 

“ the Queen’s in labour. 

They say in great extremity, and feared 
She’ll with the labour end.” 

And in contrast it is rather amusing in the last lines of the 
same scene to observe the disgust of His Majesty when he 
was told by the garrulous old lady that he had a, daughter : 

“ As like you as cherry is to cherry.” 

It is of interest to note that in “ Henry VI ” (Part III, 
Act V, Scene VI) the birth of Gloucester is described as 
il-omened and difficult in the lines : 
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“ Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain, 

And yet brought forth less than a mother’s hope, 

To wit, an indigested and unformed lump.” 

’And later in the same scene we are told in his own words 
’ that he was a footling presentation and born with teeth: 

I have often heard my mother say 
J came into the world with my leg* forward* 

The midwife wofldered, and the women cried 
‘0 Jesus bless us he is born with teeth,’ 

And so I was. AVhich plainly signified 
That I should snarl and l)ite and play the dog.” 

Again, it would ap])ear from Act IV, Scene IV, of 
• ‘ Richard III ” Uiat not only does the poet describe the 
birth of Gloucester as (lifficull, but it looks as if it was a 
case of dligoaiiviios and that this was tlie cause of the 
deformities, for we read in ” Henry VI ” (Part III, Act III, 
Scene II) the words : 

” did corrupt frail nature with some bribe, 

*To shrink mine arm up like a wither'd shr|/b. 

Where sits deformity to mock my body, 

To shape my legs of an unequal size. 

To disproporlion in every part.” 

Moreover, it would seem 4hat it was recognized that the^ 
foetus could be deformed or strangled by morbid conditions 
in utero. for we have the lines in “ Riidiard III " (Act IV, 
Scene IV) : 

” Oh, that she might Imivo intercepted thee 
By strangling thee in her accursed wom*5 
which would suggest strangulation by the umbilical c©rd. 

Caesarean Section. 

, There seems little doubt fhat this operation was nvell 
known and talked about in the days of Shakespeare, for not 
only are there two actual references in the plays, but* an ex- 
pression i% used metaphorically in “ King John ” (Act V. 
Scene III) which would indicate that his audience was well 
acquainted w*ith the operation. The lines are : 

” You bloody Nero’s, ripping up the woiwb 
Df your dear mother England, blush for sh^ime.” 
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And although Shakespeare have had “little Latin and 
Jess Greek,” it is quite probable that he had heard of those 
lines in “ Ovid ” (Metam. Lib. 2, 1, 630) ; 

Natum flammis uteroque parentis 
Eripuit geiilinique telit Chiroiiis in antrum. 

whioii indicate that -®sculapius was cut from hi^.nlbther’s 
womb.' •Perhaps ^^ou will let me remind you of th§ story 
that Coronis, the mother of the inborn iEsculapius by 
Apollo, was killed by Artemis for unfaithfulness. Her 
body was about to be burned on the pyre, when Apollo 
snatched the boy from his mother’s womb (and "the 
flames) and carried him to the cave of the wise? Centaur 
Chiron, Avho instructed him in the cure of all diseases, 
and so he became the great god of . medicine to the- 
Greeks. 

• 

The operation is of great antiquity, and I think it is to 
the credit of the Church of Rome that it popularized and 
countenanced it in mediaoval days, doubth^ss in^ the teeth 
of violent hostility. Dr. Herbert Spencer teUs u^ that we 
owe the ^ title “Caesarean Section” to a Jesuit priest, 
Theophile Raynaud, who puldished memoirs in 1637 
entitled “ de ortu infantimn contra naturam per sectionem 
Caesarcam tractatio.” Anyhow, it can be safely assumed 
that the popular idea which labels Julius Csesar as lieing 
.the first living result of the ‘ojioration is erroneous, for 
historically we know his mother lived long after his birth, 
and had rumour or fradition of such an operation surround- 
ed him,* surely Plutarch would have mentioned it and 
Shakespelire touched upon it iq. liis play? As a mat ter of 
interest, it. ft possible that the word ‘ caesarean ’ is a play 
upon the^ Latin verb caedo. 

Dr.* Herbert Spencer tells us that the first authentic 
record of Caesarean section, with the recovery of mother and 
child, is by Bauhinus. Tlie .operation was performed by a 
sow* gelder, Jacob Nufer of Siegershaufen, who, after 
thirteen midwives a.nd several lithotomisls had failed to 
deliver or relieve his wife, decided to operate wiJLh a razor 
“ Non seciqs quam porco.” The child lived to the age of 77, 
the mother recovered and later was delivered of twins, 
and four other children were born naturally after them. 
So you see, even in those days, “ once a Caesarean ” did not 
mean “ always a C-aesarean.” 
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The quesiion now jiriscs whether in his plays Shakee- 
pearo refers to tlie classical operation, for you remember# 
that in “ Macbeth ” (A(*t V, Scene VII) the Thane of Glajiiis 
•boasts : 

“ I l)ear a charnKcl life which must notf yield 
J'o one of woman born ” 

To whicfr Macduff replies : 

“ D6iS])air thy chapii, 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell th(‘e, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd.” 

lo my mind the int(Tpr(‘tatioii of tbe‘^(‘ lines is (lint the 
,ijiot]jer of ifacdiitV ])(‘ri'>li(‘d prcnnaturely or in labour and, 
in obedience to tlie edicts of Holy ]\rotl)(T Church, the bahy 
was cut from her womh. 

Again, iif “ Cvniheline " ( Vet V, Scene IV) we have 
the liiu'S 

” L.’^inji^ liMit iiw‘ not law aid, 

•But took me in her throes. 

That Vroiii me was Postiiumus rii>p’d 
Came crying 'inongst his foes, 

A thing of ]>ity." 

This, tog(*ther vith the liyes in Act 1, Scene I : 

” for which their father 

Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow 
That he quit being, and his gentle lady 
Big of this g(*ntlejnan, our theme, (h^ceased 
As lie ^^as horn. The King he takes theliabe 
To his protection, (*alls him Posthunms Leouatu^ ” 

wcMild sec'in to lea\(‘ no shadow of doubt that the j>o<*t 
infers post iiiort(‘ni Casarean seidion, from the play U})on 
tjie name of Posthumus, and th^ word ripji'd, c.f. ” Hripuit ” 
in the lines of Ovid. 

The First Crij of the lujnnt, 

I feel thaj m<my a mother in the anxious moments im- 
mediately following chihl -birth, when the baby’s life is in 
doubt, will appreciate th(‘ lines in ” King L(‘fir ” (Act IV, 
Scene VI) : 
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“ Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air 
We wawl and cry* 

When we are born we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools.” 


Lactation, 

It is* interesting to read that Juliet was not Aveaned 
until she was three years old, and trie poet states that the 
nurse had to put wormwood on her nipples in order to 
Aveaii the cdiild : 

“ When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 
Of my dug. and felt it bitter, pretty fool, 

To see it teteliy and fall out with Clio dug.’’ 

Despite the prolonged lactation, Juliet /loes nht appear 
to have been ricketty, for in (he same scene aVo read : 

For then she could stand alone ; nay bjL tlio rood 
She could have run and aa- addled all aboim” 


Sterility. 

In mediaeval times there existed, as there does in India 
to-day* a belief in the efficacy of charms and erotic 
flagellation for the cure of thiS condition. In Act I, Scene 
II of “ Julius CsDsar^” Shakespeare makes use of Plutarch’s 
description . pf. the feast Lupercalia, in order to remedy 
Calpurniti's sterility. Let mo quote you the passage from 
Plutarch * 

“ In those days many young men and magistrates 
rain up and doAAm the city Avith their upper garments 
off, striking all they met with thongs of hide by way 
(Jf sport, and many women even of the highest rank 
placed themselves in* the Avay, and held out the^r 
hands to the lash as boys in school do to the master, 
•out of the belief that it procures an easy labour for 
those who are with child and makes those conceive 
who^are barren.” 

I’m sure you will like that reference to the boy and his 
schoolmaster^ written in A. D. 100, and aauU wish that 
♦here Avere more of this now-a-day'^ in our schools ! 
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The lines of Shakespeare are : 

“ Forget not in your speed Antonins 
To touch Calpurnia, for our elders say 
The b'krren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their sterile curse.” 

Aphrodisiacs. 

Throughout the age<^ much trust has been placed in the 
doubtful efficacy of such substances. For instance, in 
” The Merry Wives of Windsor ” (Act V, Scene V) we have 
the. invocation of Falstaff; 

“ Let the sky rain potatoes ; let it thunder to the tune 
of “ Green Sleeves,” hail kissing-comfits, snow 
eringoes ; let there come a tempest of provocation, 

" '1 will shelter me here.” 

The potat^o of that time \vas the sweet potato {convolvulus 
Bnttatns), which, like the eringo (sea holly), had the reputa- 
tion of tx^ig able to restore decayed vigour. Of course, 1 
need not^^mbid you that our potato of to-day is the solanus 
tuberoSuni, and, with tobacco, was originally brought from 
Virginia by rtir Walter Raleigh. 

it may interest some of you to know that the tune of 
“Green Sleeves” is an old ballad entered at Stationers’ Hall 
in 1580, the words and tune of which are still extant.*' 

Again, in “ Othello ” (A(*l I, Scene I) Brabantio infers 
a secret knowledge of aids to concupiscence when he savs : 

“ Are there not charms 

By which the proportv of youth and maidenhood 
May b(‘ abus'd ? Have you not heard, Rpderigo, 

Of some such thing?” 

And later he accuses Othello of influencing Desdemona : 

“ Thou hast practised on her with foul charms*. 
Abused her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals. 
That weaken motion." 

Midwives. 

Reference to mid wives are numerous, and it 'is probal)le 
that Shakesifeare was thinking of these women when he 
WTote in “ Twelfth Night ” (Act IV, Scone IV)#: 

“ Carry his water to the wise \vomen ” 
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Jbut it would appear thg^t the “ wise women were, like 
j)ickens’ Sarah Gamp, too prone to liquid refreshment, for 
in iijae same play (Act II, Scene V) Marcius says : 

“ Nay but say true, does it work upon him*?” 

And Sir Toby Ans^vers : 

‘‘ Like aqua vitae on a midwife.” 

The* midwife <4 those da3"s apparently exhibited ^ trait 
perhaps not altogether obsolete to-d^iy^, loquacity, but alas, 
with us the punishment does not fit the crime. For instance, 
in “ Titus Andronicus (Act IV, Scene II) because she was 
“ a long-tongued babbling gossip,” the midwife was mur- 
dered in order to stay the evidence of illegitimacy in her 
patient. 

But against this there are lines in “ Borneo and *Tuliet ”* 
(Act I, Scene IV) referring to Queen Mab as the fames’ 
midwife : 

” This is the hag, when maids lie on their back, 

That presses tliem, and learns them first toW)ftar 
Making them women of good carriage!” 


Medico- Legal. 

Apart from the reference in “ The Winter’s Tale ” 
(Act II, Scone II), where Paulina asseverates the law of 
all countries of all times, thai a woman pregnant cannot 
‘suffer capital punishment, in the lines : 

” This child wa^ prisoner to the womb and is 
By law and process of great nature, thence 
Freed and enfranchised, not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of. 

If any be, the trespass of the queen.” 

There is the claim of Joan of Arc in “ Henry VI ” (Part I, 
Act V, Scene V) to the exemption from execution, on the 
plea# of pregnancy : 

“ I am with child, ye bloody homicides, 
ilurder not, then, the fruit within my womb. 
Although ye hale me to a violent deaih.” 

It is only fair to Shakespeare’s memory io state that 
eminent modern scholars doubt whether he was the author 
of the abov^ episode in this play. They aver that the 
original manuscript was tinkered with, and its author 
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accepted the idle rumours of her enemies against the Maid,, 
just as we accepted the most an'azing reports about the* 
Germans in the Great War. For if you will read And|ew 
dSang’s masterpiece “ The Maid of France,” you will see 
.that there is irrefutable evidence produged.of her austere 
chdrstity throughout life, and j'ou will recall her last piteous 
appeal . 

“ !!Vlas will Ihoy treat me so horribly and cru*elly and 
burn my body* that never was corrupted, and 
consume it to ashes this day? ” 

Although not strictly relevant to gynaecology, it is a 
eurious fact that the poet should allude in “ Cym])eline ** 
(Act 1, Scene VI) to animal experimentation for the purpose 
ot discovering th^ potency of drugs. Perhaps he had read 
or heard of the experiments of the perfidious Csesar Borgia, 
for in the same^ play he describes the effects of chronic 
arsenic poisohing : 

“ A ijj^rtal mineral, which being took should by the 
minute; feed on life, and lingering, by inches waste 

Of acute arsenic poisoning, he gices a vivid description 
in “ King John (Act V, Scene VI). 

There are several other references to poisonous^ drugs 
in use at that time ; for instance, the line in “ Hamlet ” 
(Act IV, Scene VII) : 

“ I have bought an unction of a mountbank ” 
would seem to indicate curare, whereas the word» iu Act 
Soane V : , 

“ With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial ’ 

must mean hemlock (conium) which, you will remember, 
Socrates died of. The lines in “ Macbeth ” (Act I, 
Scene III) : 

Have we eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner?’’ 
refers of cejurse to henbane (hyoscyanius) 

“ Which it it be eate or dronke, it breedeth madness 
or slow' likeness of sleep.” 

Personally, speaking of drugs, the line th;ft I like best 
•s that appeal of Cleopatra to Charmian : 



“ Give me to drink mandragora, 

Thft I may sleep out this great gap of time 
My Anthony is away.” 

Though perhaps lago’s description in “ Oftiello ” (Act 
III, Scene III) Is almost as fine : 
i‘ Not poppy nor mandragora, 

N«r all the,drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to thot sweet sleep 
Which thou OAv’dst yesterday.” 

It may interest you to know (hat mandragora or 
mandrake was (he antispasmodic that Eeuben, gave’ to 
Leah, and w'hich was so helpful to Rachel in'Oenesis^ 
chapter 30, verse 14 : 

“ And Reuben went in the days of t*he wheat harvest 
and found mandrakes in (.he field, and brought them 
unto his mother Leah. Then Rachbl stiid to Leah ; 
‘Give me I pray thee of thy son’s mandrakes.’ And 
Jacob slept that night w'ith Leah and she\pnceived. 
And later also Rachel conceived.” 

Prognosis. 

It is said of Sir William Osier tha( he never saw a 
patien^ however dangerously ill, without leaving behind 
him an atmosphere of hope. The same idea is (o be 
•found in ” Anthony and Cleopatra ” (Act II, Scene V) : 

“ Though it be .honest, it is never good 
,T<i bring bad news.” 

And in ‘‘^jOve’s Labour Lost ” (.\c( V, Scene II) we read 
“ Your**task shall bo 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 

To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

The miserable have no other medicine, 

Bn( only hope. ’ . 

Again, we read in ” Henry IV ” (Part II, Act I, Scene I) 

“ be that but fears the thing he would not know, 

Hatlj by instinct, knowledge from otl\pr efires 
Thai what he feared is chanced.” 

It is Avorthy of note that (ho poet well understood the 
importance o’! the previous history of adjudging disease, 
for in ” Henrv IV ” (Part II. Act III. Scene H we read : 
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“ There is a history in all men’s lives 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased, 

The which observed, a man irniy prophesy 
* With » near aim, of the main chance of thin;jjs 
As not yet come to life.” 

Gentlemen, the time nlioited me is coming to an end. 
and you rtoiembcr whai Lord Say remarked in “ Heiirv Vi ": 
“ Long sittings to determine poor mAi's cause? 

Hath made me full of sickness and diseases." 
Nevertheless, I trust you will not think »)f me as 
•“ A fellow of inlinite jest and most excellent fancy ” 
who • 

“ waxes desperate with imagination." 
hut rather believt^that 

“ My tmdeavour iias been 

To fntnie your mind to mirth and merriuKmt. 

Wliich bear a thousand harms, and lengthens life ” 

and so 

“ Gi^ ui« commeiidat io'i for my free entertainment.*' 
1 know I but touch d upon the fringe of fjiis great 

subject : and my thesis is hut a thing of “ shreds and 
patches," but if .1 have awakened fresh interest in the 
world’s greatest poetic gx ijius. 1 shall consider myself 
« u di ( • i e n 1 1 y rewarded. 
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